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CHIVALRY. 





The Broad Stone of Honour : or, the True Sense and 
Practice of Chivalry. The Fourth Book, Orlandus. 
By Kenelm Henry Digby, Esq. 12mo. pp. 661. 
London, 1829. Booker. 

Att history is filled with gorgeous systems, which 
have existed either in books or practice, founded on 
some partial and ill-comprehended impulses, and 
not on the deeper and more regular principles of the 
mind, They have seldom flourished, except in con- 
nection with something wiser and more permanent, 
and though not the sacred text, may be considered as 
brilliant marginal illuminations, which sometimes il- 
lustrate, often caricature, its meaning, and never ex- 
press it in all its purity and power. Such was chi- 
valry, a splendid and fantastic dream, at one mo- 
ment sinking into the meerest folly and inanity of the 
slumbering mind, and rising at another to the bor- 
ders of sacred and prophetic vision. 

We confess that its origin does not appear to 
us that unaccountable mystery which it has some- 
times been regarded. Wherever two heterogeneous 
principles are forced into coalition, the result will at 
first be something false and bright, partaking in part 
of the attributes of both, but animated by the essence 
of neither, though melting away insensibly on both 
sides into one or other. Such we believe to have 
been the origin of the latest Alexandrian Platonism, 
when Pagan philosophy, disguised or not, as it hap- 
pened, in Pagan polytheism, encountered revealed 
religion, and as yet was struggling against it. The 
same theory might be exemplified by the history of 
European, and we believe of Arabian, philosophy, 
nor will it want confipmation from the revolutions of 
the arts. Chivalry appears to us the natural transi- 
tory product from the junction of Christianity with 
the spirit of the Teutonic tribes; the sparkling sun- 
bow in the foam which rose from the confluence of 
these opposing forces. 

The Germany of Tacitus was undoubtedly not in- 
tended by him as a literal portrait of the country 
which he professes to describe. He dwells on those 
features in which his countrymen were at that time 
most deficient, as if to reproach them for their infe- 
riority ; though any improvement to be produced in 


this way could scarcely be of a different kind from | 


that of the Roman ladies, who, in admiration of the 


yellow rorthern hair, covered their own sable ring- | 


lets with wigs of the envied colour. Enough, how- 
ever, remains of certain, in the immortal Essay of 
Tacitus, and in the writings of Ciesaw and others, 
to prove that there existed in the miuds of the Ger- 
mans a genuine heroic ideal, to which, however 
irregularly and inconsistently, they sought to con- 
form their actions. Frank, ostentatious, and head- 
long courage; enterprise, for the mere sake of acti- 
vity and excitement, often mingled with, and yield- 
ing to the love of plunder; respect for women and 
laws, fanciful or not, restraining, with regard to 
them, the animal impulses; all these are manifest 
among the tribes of ancient Germany. 

When they became the temporal masters of the 
Christian laity, they became also the spiritual slaves 
of the Christian priesthood. What should have 
been expected to arise from these circumstances ! 
A powerful and rich nobility would naturally delight 
in splendour ; a race of warriors placed among all 
the elements of contention would not be likely to 
relinquish war ; barbarians with nothing but a form- 
less and unlettered superstition could not fail to he 
sudbued by the imposing array of Christianity as it 


was then practised, and by the talents, imperfect as 
they were, of the clergy; and men who had been 
accustomed to regard females with deference, becom- 
ing more luxurious and more polished, would pro- 
bably establish between the sexes whatever elaborate 
courtesy and fanciful refinement they were capable 
of conceiving. Thus do we arrive at the rudiments 
of the chivalrous character. We find among them 
no tendency to intellectual activity, except so far as 
would suffice to ornament the intercourse in hall or 
bower with rude verse and ruder music ; no disposi- 
tion to look any further in religion than a priest 
might point out, or to seek in it for any thing buta 
patron saint, to be served by the sword, and a me- 
chanism of salvation, of which the lance should be 
the moving force. 





In the course of time the point of honour became 
| more retined; the respect for women more ostenta- 
' tious and outwardly delicate ; more and more of the 

humanizing influences of religion (imperfectly as it 
|; was then known) were mingled with the system ; 
| but the ground plan remained the same, though ad- 
| ditional stages increased the loftiness of the tower, 
| though the shields suspended in the hall were en- 
riched with more honourable blazonry, the windows 
| glowed with more splendid emblems of love, valour, 
| and superstition, gayer pennons waved from the bat- 
| tlements, and more courteous defiances were spoken 
| in the tilt-yard, echoed by minstrels, and applauded 
from the cushioned galleries. 


; The learned and delightful author, whose work we 
| have named at the head of this paper, is the stur- 
| diest and most enthusiastic champion of chivalry 
whom we happen to have met with. Ile defends it 
with far other zeal, knowledge, and talents from 
those which have been displayed in its support by 
several modern sentimental writers, who appear to 
connect with it no notions but those of crimson scarfs 
and gilded shields, love, horsemanship, and bloody 
battles. He evidently writes with deep conviction, 
and his views appear to us the fairest possible exhi- 
bition of the system. 

Mr. Digby expatiates at great length on all the 
knightly virtues of which he can find any instance, 
in history or poetry, from the time of Abraham to 
about a hundred years ago. All these examples of 
human excellence he binds together by the spell of 
jan admirable English style, and heightens by the 
riches of his unbounded learning, and so calls the 
whole glittering and magnificent heap the trophy of 
chivalry. If the volume were something less long 
and less learned, we do not know any which would 
be more likely to win a courteous and flowery belief 
in its doctrine from the tastes and impulses of all 
But there is in it one error, or that which so seems 
to us, the great error of the book, the great error of 
Mr. Digby, the great error of chivalry. which would 
lead us sincerely to regret if the ‘ Broad Stone of 
Ifonour’ were to become popular. 





The writer defends chivalry not merely for the 
valour and courtesy which it required and fostered, 
but as founded on the Roman Catholic creed, or on 
what he considers to be so. We believe that he is 
right; we believe that chivalry was necessarily con- 
nected with the doctrines of the papal church; we 
believe that there is an essential difference between 
the ideal of a chevalier and that of a gentleman, 
between the character of Bayard and that of Sir 
Philip Sidney. It is on this account we say that 
chivalry was not made to last; that its heroes are 





now the shadows of a painted dream; and that the 
writer of this beautiful and earnest yolume walks 


alone in an age, which if not equal to some gone by, 
at least supplies a few bright spirits in whose convic- 
tions it would do him no dishonour to partake. 

The perfect gentleman is distinguished from the 
perfect man by something of aristocratic pride and 
worldly magnificence. The knight, as displayed by 
Mr. Digby, and he could have no more powerful or 
favourable delineator, was distinguished from him 
by something more ; that is by an utter torpor of the 
reason, which led him to substitute for the living and 
enlightened faith of the conscience, a belief made up 
of fanciful impulse and of passive assent in dogmas, 
for which it was neither desired to find evidence nor 
| meaning. The latter is the religion stated by Mr, 

Digby as the main principle of chivalry, and obvi- 

ously announced as his own. Do we believe that 
| this is the religion that really animates hin? No, 
| for we discern in his writings all the traces of a 
| happy, an active, a benevolent, a pious, and there+ 
| fore, in many respects, a healthy mind. But we 
believe that want of habit, or perhaps of inclination, 
to turn his eyes within and reflect on what he is 
conscious of, prevents him from understanding the 
real grounds of his own belief; and in this way also 
we account for whatever good actually existed in the 
spirit of chivalry: but we shall pursue this topic no 
further; for it is most painful to express vehement 
dissent from such a writer; we will say, though we 
have no personal knowledge of Mr. Digby, such a 
man as the author of the ‘ Broad Stone of Honour.’ 

We have never read a volume more full than this 
of a loving gentleness, and an earnest admiration for 
all things beautiful and excellent. Its pages seem to 
breathe out the freshness of the fields, and the vene- 
rable air of antiquity. The beings with whom the 
author surrounds us are lovely, and sparkling, and 
bold, yet filled with the purest aad truest life-blood 
of humanity; and, contemplating them as they glide 
in long procession from the book into the heart, we 
turn from the meagreness and deformity of the greater 
portion of our present literature, with the feeling 
which rose to the lips of Miranda when, accustomed 
to the sight of Caliban and Sycorax, she first beheld 
the troop of brave creatures brought by strange 
witchery to her island. If every leaf were a plate of 
silver or ivory, graven by Cellini, it could not be 
more rich in beautified shapes, and pregnant syme 
bols, and all the embodied poetry of a shaping imagie 
nation. It even seems, so powerful are the thoughts 
of the writer, as if the immeasurable world of illusioa 
and quotation, the bloom, as it were, collected from 
all existing literature, were by him appropriated and 
transfused into his own conceptions. “The unnum- 
bered fragments and graces of all books which he 
has gathered tozether, do not seem laid in a confused 
heap for barbaric ostentation, but his own fancies 
and conclusions are assimilated to them, and they all 
appear together like jewels disposed in some fair, 
significant, and complicated figure, on the golden 
tissue of his general design. We raise our eyes from 
them to look at some ancient picture or green land- 
scape, and do not feel that we have made any sud- 
den and startling transition; but the whole woven 
and flowing web, with all its emblems of honour 
and religious heraldry, seems of a piece with what- 
ever we can see without or remember or create with- 
in us, of delicate and true, precious and sacred. 

We do not say, nor assuredly mean, that any one 
would do wisely in adopting Mr. Digby's opinions. 
These, if not capricious, are too often infected by the 
great false principle which seems in him (how diffe- 
rently from that in other men!) to occupy a chamber 
of his brain, and never to appoach his heart, But 
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we think that, in defending chivalry on the grounds 
which he has adopted, he has unconsciously, per- 
haps, done good of another, and, in our opinion more 
valuable kind than that which he intended. Weare 
sure that his sympathies, except some accidental, if 
we may so express ourselves, and external ones, 
are all healthy as well as lively; and in an age like 
ours, when men too often err by false and weak and 
artificial impulses, as well as systems, we are inclined 
to think that we could find no better awakening and 
preparation for that still higher state of mind which 
Mr. Digby only partially exemplifies and altogether 
condemns, than the keen and genial sensibility and 
wholesome atiections so plainly manifested in every 
line of this volume. We must be children before we 
can be men; we must be sure that we have emotions 
and feelings before we can hopefully attempt to 
subordinate them to the reason. We are convinced 
that Mr. Digby would be an invaluable friend ; 
though we cannot agree with him, that it would be 
advantageous to have the Abbé de la Mennais for a 
father confessor. 





HISTORY OF THE JEWS. 





The History of the Jews. Vol. 1, (No. 5, of the 
Family Library). Murray. London, 1829. 
Tuere are few contrasts of which it would be better 
worth while to trace the reasons than that hetween 
the geographical and moral importance of different 
portions of the world, ‘The continental nations are 
fond of attributing the safety and greatness of Eng- 
Jand to its insular position; why then is neither 
Borneo, Madagascar, nor New Holland, the seat of 
a powerful nation? A similar question might be 
asked (nor would Herder furnish us with a sufficient 
answer), with regard to many other portions of the 
world. In fact, the state of thought, and chiefly of 
religious thought, among a people, is that which 
decides their greatness or worthlessness far more 
than any natural circumstances. How else should 
it come that the history of the two narrow cantons 
of Attica and Judea, throws into the shade that of 

all the empires of the East ? 

The Syrian nook was occupied for many ages by 
a people who never, except for a few years, in the 
time of David and Solomon, had the slightest poli- 
tical weight among mankind, a people destitute of 
any pre-eminence in art, or science, or learning, in 
commerce or in war. They were in fact, for the 
most part, a despicable tribe, lurking, unheard of, 
among their mountains. Yet, the records of their 
petty nation are conspicuous among the few great 
causeways that traverse the limbo of the past ; and 
before the amazing permanence of their polity, and 
the solitary light of their religion, the history of the 
rest of the world, for two thousand years, sinks into 
comparative insignificance : how much more when 
we reflect that out of this root has grown the mighty 
tree of all modern civilization; and that christianity, 
which has been for eighteen centuries the main 
spring of the woitd’s advancement, is but the com- 
pletion of a scheme proclaimed in the wilderness 
of Sinai, many hundred years before the eartiest 
date assigned to the Homeric poems. 

This nistury is more complete and continuous in 
the original records than that ofany other dutiful 
people for a tenth of the period recorded in the 
Old Testament. Yet many events are narrated at 
very disproportioned lengths; many repeated, many 
confused; narrative, prophecy, and law, are min- 
gled ; and all those aids to a clear understanding 
of the story are wanted, which modern travellers, 
philosophers, and men of learning can supply. A 
good history of the Jews would, therefore, be very 
valuable i 

We are also inclined to think that, as the Bible 
is commonly read, men get too much disposed to 
regard the whole story as supernatural, and do not 
fecl the same tendency to sympathise with the per- 
sons recorded, as having been men like ourselves, 
as they commonly experience in reading other his- 
tories; and for this reason we think it will be ad- 








vantageous to have the story told in modern lan- 
guage, and in the style usually employed to narrate 
the affairs of mankind. 

The chief danger of the attempt is, that any or- 
dinary writer and thinker, will be disposed to look 
at the Divine interpositions as casual and acci- 
demal, and will not keep so coustantly before his 
eyes as might be wished, the certainty that the re- 
sults of such and such actions, must in the nature 
of things be what they were, not only among the 
Jews, but in all other nations : he will probably tell 
the story, and omit the reason, or substitute his 
own for those always implied and often expressed 
by the sacred authors. This is in some degree the 
case with the writer before us. His style also is 
now and then a little confused, and rather too rhe- 
torical, Yet the volume is on the whole, clear, 
spirited, wel! arranged, and full of information, and 
of a wise and well cultivated religious spirit. We 
have met with nothing in its pages so little de- 
serving of approbation as the first sentence: ‘The 
Jews, without reference to their religious belief, 
are among the most remarkable people in the an- 
nals of mankind. Now it seems to us, that this 
statement either is erroneous, or means the reverse 
of what it pretends to mean; for there is no pecu- 
liarity whatsoever in the Jewish character, or 
history, which may not be traced directly to their 
religious belief. A variety of circumstances are 
afterwards stated,which are said to distinguish them 
trom all other nations ; but these are, in fact, either 
mere repetitions of what has occurred every where 
else, as well as in Judea, or derive all that they 
have of characteristic from the religious faith of the 
Hebrews. Our readers must not, however, sup- 
pose, that the author is inclined to overlook the 
religious peculiarities of the people, whose history 
he writes. He gives them their due importance, 
and treats of them with great judgment. The 
miracles, especially, seem to us to be recorded in 
this volume with remarkable good sense. 

The tollowing passage on the death of Moses, 
appears to us both well thought and well ex- 
pressed. 

* And now closing at length his admonitions, his warn- 
ings, and his exhortations to repentance—having renewed 
the covenant with the whole nation, from the highest to 
the lowest, from the prince to the hewer of wood and 
drawer of water—having committed the law to the cus- 
tody of the Levites, and appointed the valiant Joshua as 
his successor—finally, having enriched the national poetry 
with an ode worthy of him who composed the hymn of 
triumph by the Red Sea—Moses ascended the loftiest 
eminence in the neighbourhood, in order that he might 
once behold, before his eyes closed for ever, the land of 
promise. From the top of Mount Abarim, or Nebo, the 
former of which names may perhaps be traced in Djebel 
Attarous, the highest point in the district, the lawgiver, 
whose eyes were not yet dimmed, and who had suffered 
none of the infirmities of age, might survey a large tract 
of country. To the right lay the mountain pastures of 
Gilead, the romantic district of Bashan ; the windings of 
the Jordan might be traced along its broad and level val- 
ley, till, almost beneath his feet, it flowed into the Dead 
Sea. To the north spread the luxuriant plains of Es- 
draelon, the more hilly yet fruitful country of Lower 
Galilee. Right opposite stocd the city of Jerico, em- 
bowered in its groves of palms—beyond it the mountains 
of Judza, rising above each other till they reached the 
sea. Gazing on this magnificent prospect, beholding in 
prophetic anticipation his great and happy commonwealth 
occupying its numerous towns and blooming fields, Moses 
breathed his last. The place of his burial was unknown, 
lest perhaps the impious gratitude of his followers might 
ascribe divine honours to his name, and assemble to 
worship at his sepulchre. 

‘Such was the end of the Hebrew lawgiver—a man 
who, considered merely in an historical light, without any 
reference to his divine inspiration, has exercised a more 
extensive and permanent influence over the destinies of 
his own nation and mankind at large, than any other in- 
dividual recorded in the annals of the world. Christianity 
and Mahometanism alike respect, and, in different de- 
grees, derive their crigin from the Mosaic institutes. 








Thus thronghout Europe, with all its American descen. 
dants—the larger part of Asia, and the north of Africa— 
the opinions, the usages, the civil as well as religious or. 
dinances—retain deep and indelible traces of their de. 
scent from the Hebrew polity. ‘Tohis own nation Meses 
was chieftain, historian, poet, lawgiver. He was more 
than all these—he was the author of their civil existence. 
Other founders of republics, and distinguished legisla- 
tors, have been, like Numa, already at the head ofa 
settled and organized community ; or have been volun- 
tarily invested in legislatorial authority, like Charondas, 
Lycurgus, and Solon, by a people suffering the incon- 
veniences of anarchy. Moses had first to form his peo- 
ple, and bestow on them a country of their own, before 
he could create his commonwealth. The Hebrews would 
either have been absorbed in the population of Egypt, 
or remained a wretched Pariah caste, had Moses never 
lived. In this condition he took them up, rescued them 
from captivity: finding them unfit for his purpose, he 
kept them for forty years under the severe discipline of 
the desert ; then led them as conquerors to take permanent 
possession of a most fruitful region. Yet with singular dis- 
regard to his own fame, though with great advantage to 
his design, Moses uniformly referred to an earlier and 
more remote personage the dignity of parent of his peo- 
ple. The Jews were children of Abraham, not of Moses; 
they were a distinguished nation as descendants of the 
patriarch, not as compatriots of the lawgiver. The virtue 
of pure and disinterested patriotism never shone forth 
more unclouded. The permanent happiness of the whole 
people was the one great object, to which the life of 
Moses was devoted ; so that, if we could for an instant 
suspect, that he made use of religion for a political p 
pose, still that purpose would entitle him to the highest 
rank among the benefactors of mankind as having been the 
first who attempted to regulate society by an even-writ- 
ten law. If God was not the sovereign of the Jewish 
state, the law was: the best and only safe vicegerent of 
Almighty Providence, to which the welfare of human 
communities can be entrusted. If the Hebrew common- 
wealth was not a theocracy, it was a nomocracy. On 
the other hand, if, as we suppose in the Mosiac polity, 
the civil was subordinate to the religious end, still the 
immediate well-being of the community was not sacri- 
ficed to the more remote object. Independent of the 
temporal blessings promised to the maintenance of the 
law, the Hebrew commonwealth was so constituted, as 
to produce all circumstances of the times, (the situation 
and character of the people considered,) as much or more 
real happiness and independence than any existing or 
imaginary government of ancient times. et Moses be 
judged according to his age, he will appear, not merely 
the first, who, by his single genius, founded a common- 
wealth on just principles ; but a lawgiver who advanced 
political society to as high a degree of perfection, as the 
state of civilization which his people had attained, or 
were capable of attaining, could possibly admit.’— 
Pp. 158—161. 


This also is well executed and concise: 


* The end of ‘the unhappy Saul drew near. III sup- 
ported by his subjects, many of whom, even in the re- 
motest districts, seem to have maintained a friendly cor- 
respondence with David, he determined to risk his crown 
and kingdom on a great battle with the Philistines. Still, 
however. haunted with that insatiable desire of searching 
into the secrets of futurity, inseparable from uncivilized 
man, he knew not to what quarter toturn. The priests, 
who had escaped the massacre, outraged by his cruelty, 
had forsaken him; the Urim and Thummim was with 
Abiathar, he knew not where. The prophets stood aloof: 
no dreams visited his couch ; he had persecuted even the 
unlawful diviners. He hears at length of a female necro. 
mancer, a woman with the spirit of Ob: strangely simi- 
lar in sound to the Obeah women, in the West Indies. 

‘To the cave-dwelling of th's woman, in Endor, the 
monarch proceeds in disguise. The woman at first alleges 
her fears of the severity with which the laws against ne- 
cromancy were then exccuted. Saul promises her im- 
punity. He commands her to raise the spirit of Samuel. 
At this daring demand of raising a man of such dignity 
and importance, the woman first recognises, or pretends 
to recognise, her royal visitant. ** Whom seest thou ?”’ 
says the king; ** mighty ones ascending from the earth.” 
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—‘ Of what form?” ‘* An old man covered with a 
mantle.”—Saul in terror bows his head to the earth, and 
it should seem, not daring to look up, receives from the 
voice of the spectre the awful intimation of his defeat and 
death. On the reality of this scene, we presume not to 
decide: the figure, if figure there were, was not seen by 
Saul ; and, excepting the event of the approaching battle, 
the spirit said nothing which the living prophet had not 
said before repeatedly and publicly. But the fact is 
curious, as showing the popular belief of the Jews in de- 
parted spirits, to have been the same with that of most 
other nations.’—Pp. 228 —229. 

Our next quotation shall be a character of David, 
which we select for this among its other merits, that 
it puts an end to the absurd fancy of some infidels, 
of David being considered, by religious men, as 
a perfect specimen of human nature. 


* Thus, having provided for the security of the succes- 
sion, the maintenance of the law, and the lasting dignity 
of the national religion, David breathed his last, having 
reigned forty years over the flourishing and powerful mo- 
narchy of which he may be considered the founder. He 
had succeeded to a kingdom distracted with civil dissen- 
sion, environed on every side by powerful and victorious 
enemies, without a capital, almost without an army, wi:h- 
out any bond of union between the tribes. He left a 
compact and united state, stretching from the frontier of 
Egypt to the foot of Lebanon, from the Euphrates to the 
sea. He had chrushed the power of the Philistines, sub- 
dued or curbed all the adjacent kingdoms: he had form- 
ed a lasting and important alliance with the great city of 
Tyre. He had organized an immense disposable force ; 
every month 24,000 men, furnished in rotation by the 
tribes, appeared in arms, and were trained as the stand- 
ing militia of the country. At the head of his army were 
officers of consummate experience, and, what was more 
highly esteemed in the warfare of the time, extraordinary 
personal activity, strength, and valour. His heroes re- 
mind us of those of Arthur or Charlemagne, excepting 
that the armour of the feudal chieftains constituted the 
superiority ; here main strength of body and dauntless 
fortitude of mind. The Hebrew nation owed the long 
peace of the son's reign to the bravery and wisdom of the 
father. If the rapidity with which a kingdom rises to 
unexampled prosperity, and the permanence, as far as 
human wisdom can provide, of that prosperity, be a fair 
criterion of the abilities and character of a sovereign, few 
kings in history can compete with David. His personal 
character has been often discussed ; but both by his ene- 
mies, and even by some of his learned defenders, with an 
ignorance of, or inattention to his age and country, in 
writers of such acuteness as Bayle, as melancholy as sur- 
prising. Both parties have been content to take the ex. 
pression of the man after God's own heart, in a strict and 
literal sense. Both have judged by modern, occidental, 
and Christian notions, the chieftain of an Eastern and 
comparatively barbarous people. If David in his exile 
became a freeb r, he 1 a profession, like the 
pirate in ancient Greece, by no means dishonourable. 
If he employed craft or even falsehood in some of his en- 
terprises, a chivalrous, orconscientious attachment to truth 
was probably not one of the virtues of his day.— 
He had his harem, like other eastern kings. He waged 
war, and revenged himself on his foreign enemies with 
merciless cruelty, like other warriors of his age and 
country. His one great crime violated the immutable 
and universal laws of morality, and therefore admits 
of no excuse. Qn the other hand, his consummate per- 
sonal bravery and military talent—his generosity ‘to his 
enemies—his fidelity to his friends—his knowledge of, 
and steadfast attention to the true interests of his coun- 
try—his exalted piety and gratitude towards his God, 
justify the zealous and fervent attachment of the Jewish 
people to the memory of their great monarch. 

‘ The three most eminent men in the Hebrew annals, 
Moses, David, and Solomon, were three of their most 
distinguished poets. ‘The hymns of David excel no less 
in sublimity and tenderness of expression than in lofti- 
ness and purity of religious sentiment. In comparison 
with them the sacred poetry of all other nations sinks 
into mediocrity. They have embodied so exquisitely 
the universal language of religious emotion, that (a 
few fierce and vindictive passages excepted, natural in 








the warrior-poet of a sterner age.) they have entered 


with unquestioned propriety into the ritual of the ho- 
lier and more perfect religion of Christ. The songs 
which cheered the solitude of the desert caves of En- 
gedi, or resounded from the voice of the Hebrew peo- 
ple as they wound along the glens or the hill-sides 
of Judea, have been repeated for ages in almost every 
part of the habitable world, in the remotest islands of 
the ocean, among the forests of America or the sands of 
Africa. How many human hearts have they softened, 
purified, exalted ?—of how many wretched beings have 
they been the secret consolation !—on how many com- 
munities have they drawn down the blessings of Divine 
Providence. by bringing the affections into unison with 
their deep devotional fervour.’—Pp. 246—249. 


Our final quotation is part of a clear and curious 
narrative of the building of Solomon’s temple: 


* The foreign treaties of Solomon were as wisely di- 
rected to secure the profound peace of his dominions. 
He entered into a matrimenial alliance with the royal fa- 
mily of Egypt, whose daughter he received with great 
magnificence ; and he renewed the important alliance with 
the king of Tyre. ‘The friendship of this monarch was 
of the highest value in contributing to the great royal 
and national work, the building of the temple. The 
cedar timber could only be obtained from the forests of 
Lebanon: the Sidonian artisans, celebrated in the Homeric 
poems, were the most skilful workmen in every kind of 
manufacture, particularly in the precious metals. Solo- 
mon entered into a regular treaty, by which he bound 
himself to supply the Tyrians with large quantites of 
corn ; receiving in return their timber, which was floated 
down to Joppa, and a large body of artificers. The 
timber was cut by his own subjects, of whom he raised 
a body of 30,000; 10,000 employed at atime, and re- 
lieving each other every month ; so that to one month of 
labour they had two of rest. He raised two other corps, 
one of 70,000 porters of burthens; the other of 80,000 
hewers of stone, who were employed in the quarries 
among the mountains. All these labours were thrown, 
not on the Israelites, but on the strangers, who, chiefly 
of Canaanitish descent, had been permitted to inhabit 
the country. These preparations, in addition to those 
of King David, being completed, the work began. The 
eminence of Moriah, the Mount of Vision; i.e. the 
height seen afar from the adjacent country ; which tra- 
dition pointed out as the spot where Abraham had offered 
his son ; where recently the plague had been stayed, by 
the altar, built in the threshing-floor of Ornan or Arau- 
nah, the Jebusite; rose on the east side of the city. Its 
rugged top was levelled with immense labour ; its sides, 
which to the east and south were precipitous, were faced 
with a wall of stone, built up perpendicular from the 
bottom of the valley, so as to appear to those who looked 
down of most terrific height ; a work of prodigious skill 
and labour, as the immense stones were strongly mortised 
together and wedged into the rock. Around the whole 
area or esplanade, an irregular quadrangle, was a solid 
wall of considerable height and strength: within this 
was an open court, into which the Gentiles were either 
from the first or subsequently admitted. A second wall 
encompassed another quadrangle, called the court of the 
Israelites. Along this wall, on the inside, ran a portico 
or cloister, over which were chambers for different sacred 
purposes. Within this again, another wall and cloister 
separated the court of the priests from that of the Israel- 
ites. To each court the ascent was by steps, so that the 
platform of the inner court was ona higher level than 
the outer. ‘The temple itself was rather a monument of 
the wealth than the architectural skill and science of the 
people. It was a wonder of the world, from the splen- 
dour of its materials more than the grace, boldness, or 
majesty of its height and dimensions. It had neither the 
colossal magnitude of the Egyptian, the simple dignity 
and perfect proportional harmony of the Grecian, perhaps 
not the fantastic grace and lightness of modern oriental 
architecture. Some writers, calling to their 2ssistance 
the visionary temple of Ezekiel, have erected a most su- 
perb edifice ; to which there is this fatal objection, that if 
the dimensions in the prophet are taken as they stand in 
the text, the area of the temple and its courts would not 
only have covered the whole of Mount Moriah, but al- 








most all Jerusalem. In fact, our accounts of the temple 
of Solomon are altogether unsatisfactory. The details in 
the books of Kings and Chronicles, the only safe authori- 
ties, are unscientific, and, what is worse, contradictory. 
Josephus has evidently blended together the three tem- 
ples, and attributed to the earlier all the subsequent ad- 
ditions and alterations. The temple, on the whole, was 
an enlargement of the tabernacle, built of more costly 
and durable materials. Like its model it retained the 
ground plan and disposition of the Egyptian, or rather 
of almost all the sacred edifices of antiquity: even its 
measurements are singularly in unison with some of 
the most ancient temples in Upper Egypt. It consisted 
of a propylewon, a temple, and a sanctuary ; called re. 
spectively the porch, the Holy place, and the Holy of 
Holies. 

* Yet, in some respects, if the measurements are correct, 
the temple must rather have resembled the form ofa 
simple Gothic church. In the front to the east stood the 
porch, a tall tower, rising to the height of 210 feet. 
Kither within or, like the Egyptian obelisks, before the 
porch, stood two pillars of brass ; by one account 27, by 
another above 60 feet high ; the latter statement pro- 
bably including their capitals and bases. These were 
called Jachin and Boaz (Durability and Strength). The 
capitals of these were of the richest workmanship, with 
net-work, chain-work, and pomegranates. The porch 
was the same width with the temple, 35 feet; its depth 
174. The length of the main building, including the 
holy place, 70 feet, and the holy of holies 35, was in the 
whole 105 feet; the height 524 fect. Josephus carries 
the whole building up to the height of the porch ; but 
this is out of all credible proportion, making the height 
twice the length, and six times the width. Along each 
side, and perhaps at the back of the main building, ran 
an aisle, divided into three stories of small chambers: 
the wall of the temple being thicker at the bottom, left a 
rest to support the beams of these chambers, which were 
not let into the wall. These aisles, the chambers of 
which were appropriated as vestiaries, treasuries, and for 
other sacred purposes, seem to have reached about half- 
way up the main wall of what we may call the nave and 
choir: the windows into the latter were probab!y above 
them; these were narrow, but windened inwards.—Pp. 
251—254. 

The patriarchal history is no less valuable, and 
is even more attractive than the rest of the book, 
but we could not convey a notion of its merits by 
an extract that would fall within our limits. Re- 
markable attention seems to have been paid 
throughout to the geography of the countries de- 
scribed, and to the information of modern travel- 
lers. ‘The present portion of the history ends with 
the captivity. But we hope to be speedily grati- 
tied by the publication of the other volume. 

The maps are clear and good ; but we wish the 
paltry wood-cuts had been omitted. As repre- 
sentations of objects they are, and of course must 
be, entirely fanciful, and as works of art they are 
altogether despicable. Mr. Murray wiil, perhaps, 
thank us for informing him, that the present num- 
ber of the ‘ Family Library,’ has been rather less 
carefully edited than the previous volumes. 


SKETCHES OF BUENOS AYRES AND CHILE. 





Sketches of Buenos Ayres and Chile, 
Haigh. 1 Vol. 8vo. London, 1829. 
ter and Son. 


By Samuel 
Carpen- 


Tue author of this volume, it seems, went to South 
America, as supercargo in 1817, to make a push for 
fortune, as he tells us in a very amusing preface, on 
the first prospect of the opening of Chile to foreign 
trade, after the victory of Chacabuco, He sailed 
from England in the summer of the abovementioned 
year, and arrived in the river Plata at the commence- 
ment of September, He thence sent his vessel by 
Cape Horn, and himself made the journey by land 
over the Pampas and across the Andes to Santiago 
and Valparaiso, in one or other of which places he 
remained until the summer of 1819. Lis sojourn 
in Chile was at an important interval, and he had 
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the satisfaction of witnessing the consummation of 
the struggle for independence on the part of its in- 
habitants. 

The two mostinteresting public occurrences which 
took place in Chile during our author's residence 
there, were the consternation of the inhabitants of 
Santiago at the news of the surprise at Cancharayada, 
in which the patriot forces had fled ina panic before 
a very inferior number of Royalists ; and the battle 
of Maypo, which proved more fortunate for the 
independents. These, scenes both, of which our 
author was an eye witness, are described with much 
spirit, and in a way to illustrate the more mili- 
tary but less graphic account of the same events 
to be found in the work of General Miller, For 
the details of these events, however, we shall 
refer to the book itself, and confine ourselves toa 
part of the volume more immediately personal to 
the author, and which has appeared to us the most 
interesting of his sketches. We allude to his ac- 
count of the passage of the Andes in the winter 
season, and his description of the situation of those 
travellers to whose lot it may fall to encounter a 
storm in the upper regions of that mighty chain 
of mountains. Mr. Haigh had crossed the Pampas 
to Mendoza, in what in those countries is deno- 
minated a carriage, but which, from the description 
of it with which he favours us, must have been 
any thing but one of those light and elegant vehicles 
of which the remises of M. Meurice contain so 
various a supply for the accommodation of continen- 
tal travellers in Europe. From Mendoza, however, 
he had to proceed on horseback, and having joined 
company with a fellow-countryman, bent on the 
same journey as himself, he started for the passage 
of the mountains with a train of five-and-twenty 
mules laden with baggage, provisions, and cooking 
utensils. They advanced without accident or im- 
pediment to Uspallata, the last human habitation in 
the Cordillera, and about ten leagues beyond that 
place, to the banks ofa ‘silver streamlet,’ which 
poured from the mountains and joined the red river 
Vacas. This spot, on account of the vicinity of 
pasture for the mules, was chosen for a night's bi- 
vouac, and there our two countrymen had a taste of 
the difficulties and perplexing situation to which a 
traveller in those regions is liable. Few of our 
readers will have difficulty to imagine the anxious 
feelings which would molest the minds of most men 
in a situation such as that described in the following 
passage : 

* The muleteers made a dish called baldiviano, consist- 
ing of charque, or jerked beef, pounded between two 
stones, and placed in a wooden bowl, with slices of raw 
onions, and boiling water poured over it; a little maize, 
or Indian corn ground, and stirred up in a horn with cold 
water, matté, and tobacco, complete the muleteers’ food 
and luxuries. Charque, when well cured, is very good 
and palatable. After our meal, we prepared to take our 
night’s rest, and the mules were driven up a narrow ra- 
vine, where Manzillo (our head muleteer) said there was 
good pasturage. One of the men was left at the entrance 
to guard the pass, and we composed ourselves to sleep. 

* On awakening early, I found every one in the greatest 
state of consternation. It appeared the mules had made 
their escape during the night, and were no where to be 
seen; this accident was caused by the muleteers having 
made free with one of our kegs of wine, and he, who had 
been placed on guard, having taken his share, had fallen 
into a stupor, so that the mules had evidently passed 
him, while he was in that state, and had taken French 
leave of absence during the night. The muleteer said 
that the animals would return to Uspallata, where the 
pasturage was good ; consequently the whole party pro. 
ceeded thither in search of them, on feot, and my friend 
Robinson and myself were left alone in the mountains 
with the baggage and provisions. We had hopes that 
the mules had not strayed far, and that they would be 
brought back before night; but the night came and 
passed, and the next day also, without any signs of either 
men or mules. To amuse ourselves and beguile the 
hours, it was our plan, alternately, to take the gun, and 
g0 in quest of guanacos, of which there were great num- 
bers on the narrow shelyes of the mountain, whilst the 








other remained by the baggage and provisions, to protect 
the latter against the voracity of the condors, which were 
constantly sailing above, as if waiting an opportunity to 
pounce upon our stock. 

‘On the second day it was my turn to be guard, my 
companion having gone on the hunt; he was to have re- 
turned by two o’clock todinner, but that hour passed, and 
the next, and the next, and with still no appearance 
of Robinson, and I began to feel anxious for his fate. 
Strange thoughts rushed upon my mind; and it occurred 
to me that my friend had perished, either by falling off 
some cliff, or had been carried away by a mountain tor- 
rent, and that, as the sky was gloomy and indicated a 
sterm, that my guides would return no more, (especially 
as they had received half the money previous to leaving 
Mendoza.) and that it would therefore be my fate to en- 
counter alone a lingering death in these horrible solitudes. 
The low moaning of the wind, the darkness of the sky, 
the shrieks of the condor, and the rushing of the moun- 
tain river, all concurred to give additional gloom to the 
scene, and struck me as the dismal forbodings of the 
coming storm which was to overwhelm me. Uspallata 
was ten leagues distant, and it would have been impossi- 
ble for me to have found my way thither, as I had neither 
pocket-compass nor chart. My philosophy could bear it 
no longer, and I arose and walked about in a state of 
feeling far from enviable, until at length my eyes were 
gladdened, by perceiving the form of my friend Robinson 
approaching at a distance among the rocks. He was 
equally overjoyed at having again made our bivouac, as 
he had lost himself for some time whilst in pursuit of 
a guanaco*. That night, too, our muleteers came back 
with the cattle ; one mule only having been lost. They 
had been obliged to return as far as Uspallata, before they 
discovered the wanderers.’—Pp. 95—99. 


After this delay the journey was resumed, and 
prosecuted happily, to the foot of the last ridge 
which remained between them and the Pacific side 
of the Andes. Here, however, a still greater trial 
of patience and resignation overtook them, the in de- 
scription of which we shall again let Mr, Haigh tell 
his own story : 


‘On the third day after the capture of our mules, we 
gained the foot of the Cumbre, the summit of which is 
the highest point ridge we had to cross, and is the boun- 
dary between Mendoza and Chile. ‘he weather had 
looked very lowering for some days, and we only saw the 
sun at intervals. The sky, according to the muleteer’s 
prediction, indicated a storm, and it was our intention to 
cross, if possible, to the Chile side previous to its descent. 
It was, however, late in the evening when we arrived at 
the foot of the Cumbre, and our mules were too fatigued 
to ascend the mountain without rest, so we were com- 
pelled to halt until next morning. We slept on the 
ground in the open air. 

*A night fatal to our comfort ensued, for the storm 
began about midnight, and on awakening, we found our- 
selves covered three inches deep in snow. The whole 
face of the country was one sheet of white, and the flakes 
beginning to thicken and whirl around, rendered it im- 
possible to proceed. The casucha was within five hun- 
dred yards of our bivouac, and we were forced to betake 
ourselves to it for safety. 

‘In walking up this hill I was afflicted, for the first 
time, with the puna, or soroche. The puna is a malady 
peculiar, I believe, to high mountains, and is a conse- 
quence of the extreme rarefraction of the air, which ren- 
ders it difficult to breathe. I was obliged to lie down 
three times before I gained the top of the hill, and felt 
this shortness of breath with a most painful oppression on 
the chest and sensation of sickness. The puna sometimes 
affects individuals to such a degree, that the blood 
gushes from cheir mouths and nostrils. Now, indeed, 
our sufferings commenced in good earnest, the mules 
were all turned adrift to seek shelter where they could, 
which they generally do under the lee of some hill or 
rock. Our cargoes were left below, covered with hides, 
and we then all sheltered ourselves in the interior of the 
casucha, 

* The casucha is built of brick, with a vaulted roof of 





** The guanaco is something like the Ilama, or South 
American camel, but it is a fiercer animal, and is too in- 
tractable to be made a beast of burden. 





great strength, describing a Gothic arch in the interior ; 
but on the outside, the roof is shelving to prevent the 
snow from resting upon it, as, after a certain weight, it 
glides off at each side. The building is about fourteen 
feet square, but affords no other accommodation than the 
black bare walls. Formerly the Spanish government 
used to have provisions and wood placed in these huts, 
and they were each secured with a door and window 
shutter; both of these, however, had been consumed for 
firing, and the government had discontinued the supplies 
of food, as the practice did not answer, for the muleteers 
failed to supply themselves, and relied upon the plunder 
of the casuchas. 

* Our own provisions had fallen short, on account of 
the delay we had experienced in the journey, and the ap. 
pearance of the weather indicated that the temporale, as 
these storms are called, would be of some duration. 


* We made a fire in the middle of the hut, with the 
wood we had brought with us; the smoke escaping at 
the door-way and windows, and also at several loop-holes 
made in the walls. Before the close of the day, our cabin 
was filled with strange muleteers who kept constantly ar. 
riving, and before dark I counted twenty-two persons in 
the hut. At night our fire was suffered to go out, for our 
wood being scarce we wished to preserve it for cooking ; 
and a hide and blanket having been substituted for a 
door and window-shutter, we were soon left in total dark. 
ness, with scarcely room to stretch our limbs. For my own 
part I wrapped myself in my cloak and inclined my back 
against the wall; but I could not sleep in so uncomforta- 
ble a position ; and several times during the night I had 
to remove the head of one of my neighbours who had by 
mistake made a pillow of my legs. In fact we were so 
thronged that there was not an inch of ground vacant, 
yet it was, notwithstanding, bitterly cold. Dismal and 
dreary did the night roll over, whilst the howling of the 
storm without gave us no hope of being speedily emanci- 
pated ; and it is hardly possible for one who has not ex- 
perienced such a miserable situation, to conceive the va- 
rious emotions which such a prospect must create in the 
breast of the boldest and most practised traveller. 


* The fact of many persons having at times perished in 
these huts, from cold and hunger, was of itself sufficient 
to render us uneasy ; and the crosses on the wall plainly 
showed that their number was far from small. When 
day dawned the storm had rather increased ;_ we all stood 
up to allow room for a fire to be made, and cooked baldi- 
viano (charque and onions), which was the only food 
left us. 

* To prevent any fresh accident with our wine, Robin- 
son and myself had filled our chifles, or horns, which we 
carried on our saddles, from the remaining barrel, and 
had thrown it with the rest of its contents into the river ; 
so that our stock of this valuable liquor was very slender. 
Early on the second morning a man made his appearance 
at the door of the hut, and uttered a faint cry to be taken 
in. He was so benumbed with cold that several muleteers 
descended the steps to lift him into the hut; he was laid 
on the floor to all appearances in the act of expiring. We 
mulled what remaining wine was left, and gave it to 
him, which had the desired effect, and restored him in 
the course of a few hours. 

‘Our wood was all burnt, and we were reduced to raw 
charque and biscuit ; our only beverage was water, which 
was procured from a spring a few yards from the casucha. 
I afterwards observed there was always water close to 
these mountain vaults. The storm continued unabated, 
and the snow, accumulating fast on the top of the hut, at 
times fell in masses with a deadened sound, from each 
side of the shelving roof; the muleteers, however, amused 
themselves by singing and telling stories of mountain- 
hobgoblins and ghosts, but, as there was no signs of the 
storm decreasing, towards evening they began to be 
quieter. About the hour of oragion, they all knelt down 
and recited their vesper prayers. 

* Another horrible sleepless night succeeded, and the 
prospect before us became every moment more miserable; 
our provisions were almost gone, and there was no chance 
of replenishing them, for our mules had strayed away ; 
and should the storm continue a few days longer, our 
fate would be truly deplorable. This appeared in the 
face of every one, and a selfish feeling took possession of 
each individual; there was a gloomy silence on this day 
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far different to the preceding, and each was apparently 
occupied in contemplating his own impending fate. I 
must confess that, after frequently closing my eyes in a 
reverie, upon opening them, and perceiving the strange 
objects around me, I could hardly conceive the reality of 
my being in such a situation. ‘The muleteers seated on 
the ground or standing against the dark walls of the hut, 
with their small eyes peering through their black and 
matted elf-locks, and the certainty of starvation before us, 
should the storm not abate very scon—al!l seemed to me 
to give the but the appearance of a place of punishment, 
where, for some sin or sorrow, I was cast, and I could not 
help contemplating how very unsatisfactory it would be 
to perish in such an unknown and miscrable situation. 

* Another long, cold, and boisterous night passed 
away.’—Pp. 103—110. 

The joyful cry of Viva la Patria, shouted by the 
muleteers the next morning, on observing the sun 
gilding the pinnacles of the mountains, announced to 
our travellers the welcome news that the storm was 
passed. They caught their half-starved mules, and 
before mid-day were again on their route for the 
passage of the Cumbre, which was effected without 
further impediment. 

In taking leave of the ‘ Sketches of Buenos Ayres 
and Chile,’ we recommend the book as an unpre- 
tending production, abounding in fair and impartial 
observations, in interesting facts, and in descriptions 
of manners, faithful, while they are picturesque; 
as a work, in short, which although it may not 
claim the praise of containing very striking novelties, 
or deserve notice on account of great literary 
excellence, well merits, even on those heads, the 
indulgence which should ever be accorded to books 
of travel, which contribute to increase our acquaint- 
ance with nations of which we are continually re- 
ceiving contradictory accounts, and of which we as 
yet know little that can be relied on. 

A well executed map accompanies the Sketches, 
and on this the routes, stations of relay, and passages 
of the Andes are very carefully marked. It is to be 
regretted, however, that it has neither scale nor de- 
grees of latitude and longitude. 





THE PURSUIT OF KNOWLEDGE. 





The Library of Entertaining Knowledge, Vol. LIT, 
Part I, The Pursuit of Knowledge under Diffi- 
culties ; illustrated by Anecdotes. 12mo. pp. 216. 
London, 1829. Knight. 

Or the various subjects for contemplation which 
human nature presents, certainly the most inter- 
esting and affecting beyond ali comparison, are 
the successful efforts of unassisted talent to libe- 
rate itself from the thraldom of circumstances. 
What brighter spectacle, indeed, can be imagined 
than the human spirit breaking forth from mists 
and clouds that viscure it, dissipating by the vivid 
splendor of its rays the vapours that surround it, 
and shining forth after its struggle, all glorious in 
itself, a light to the world! We bury the roots of 
a chosen plant in a congenial soil; to favour and 
secure its sprouting, we enrich with new and _ in- 
Vigorating matter the mould that covers it, and 
from which its fibres are to draw their suste- 
nance and strength; we tend it with care in its 
growth, we prune its super-luxuriances, we train 
its branches, and are thankful and still admire, if 
in due season it thrive and blossom to our ex- 
pectation: but how far more are curiosity, inter- 
est, and wonder excited, when we find that the 
rude-looking unprized and neglected bulb has 
germinated in some obscure curner 3 that without 
nourishment or culture, supported ouly by the 
scanty moisture which accidentally lay near, and 
which its roots have sought and spontaneously 
thrust themselves into as they grew, it bas burst 
forth an elegant and lovely flower, by the simple 
means of the fervid force of life which it contained 
within itself 

And is not atheme for wonder still more ex- 
citing to be found in the history of human talent 








Springing into life and exercise by its own internal 


force? No subject surely would have been se- 
lected so capable at once to interest and to please, 
so consistent with the ends of a society which pro- 
fesses for its object the diffusion of entertaining 
knowledge as the history of the difficulties encoun- 
tered and overcome in the pursuit of knowledge ! 
We therefore hailed with joy the announcement of 
the tide of the third volume of this popular library, 
and now that itis come before us find the pro- 
mises of the gratification we had ventured to antici- 
pate from its appearance, fully realized. 

The task, in fact, as far as we could guess, 
seemed to present one principal difficulty, and 
that was uno slight one. ‘This lay in the triteness 
of the materials which the author would have 
to use in illustrating, by examples, his interesting 
theme. But no subject is too o!d for the true 
artist. A mind which has resources of its own 
from which to draw, will invest the most familiar 
topics, the tale a hundred times told, with a por- 
tion of its own originality, and if it fail to give 
enure novelty to hackneyed anecdotes, by paint- 
ing and pourtraying them in fresh colours and 
brighter tones, by introducing old acquaintances 
in new garbs, he will succeed in exciting curiosity 
and attention more effectually than had he pre- 
sented those for whose gratification he labours, 
with a work entirely new. 

This is the sort of success which has been attain- 
ed with admirable taste and tact in the little half 
volume which now lies before us. In it we find 
the anecdotes, although nut new, culled with so 
much judgment, and brought in so appropriately 
for the illustration of some particular and interest- 
ing point, that we regard them as old friends, who, 
by their appearance at the very moment when their 
services are most required, are far more welcome 
than any strangers, however brilliantly arrayed, or 
weil recommended, could possibly be. [t is a new 
proof, how much more depends on the manner of 
telling a tule, or of painting a picture, than on the 
novelty of the materials which compose the subject. 
The following passage, from the very commencement 
of the volume, may be taken as a striking specimen 
of this kind of merit. It will give our readers, 
moreover, an intimation of the very extensive 
knowledge of the author, and of his familiarity with 
the various bearings of the subjects to which he has 
occasion to refer, which are a distinguishing feature 
of his work, and which go far to inspire his reader 
with confidence, and to increase the interest excited 
by the narrative : 

* The illustrious Galileo himself, unquestionably one 
of the greatest men that ever lived, even after advancing 
to the very confines of all we now know, stopped there, 
and could find nothing better to offer than the old solution 
of the difficulty, in a case attended with circumstances 
which to us would seem to have made the necessity for 
abandoning it obvious. A pump of more than thirty-two 
feet in height having chanced to be erected at Florence, 
while Galileo resided in that city, the philosopher, finding 
that the water would not rise as usual to its top, set him- 
self immediately to endeavour to account for the unex- 
pected phenomenon; and, after examining the case, came 
to the conclusion, that nature certainly abhorred a va- 
cuum, but for the first two-and-thirty feet only! It was 
his pupil Torricelli who first demonstrated the true cause 
of the phenomenon, by a most happily imagined experi- 
ment. The water, rising, as it does, only to a certain 
height, must, in fact, he remarked, be, not drawn, but 
pushed up into the barrel of the pump; and it can only 
be so pushed by the pressure of the atmosphere on the 
exposed portion of it. The thirty-two feet of water in the 
body of the pump are merely a counterbalance to a co- 
lumn of air of equal basis, reaching to the top of the at- 
mosphere. But if so, it then occurred to him, that ano- 
ther liquid, heavier or lighter than water, will, in similar 
circumstances, ascend to a correspondingly less or greater 
height, a less or greater quantity of it being, of course, 
required to balance the atmosphericcolumn. Mercury, for 
example, isabout thirteen timesand a halfasheavy as water; 
it ought to mount, therefore, only to the height of about 
twenty-eight inches instead of thirty-two feet. So, taking 
a glass tube of about three feet in length, and hermetically 








sealed (that is, made air-tight) at one end, he first filled it 
completely with mercury, and then closing it with his 
finger, reversed it, and plunged it into a basin of the same 
liquid metal; when, withdrawing his finger, he had the 
gratification of seeng the liquid in the tube, now forming 
one body with that in the basin, descend, until, exactly as 
he had anticipated, there remained suspended a column 
of twenty-eight inches only. Now, by this experiment, 
in every way a most ingenious and beautiful one, Torri« 
celli had in reality invented the instrument we now call 
the barometer ; and yet, strange to say, it was left to 
another to discover that he had done so. It was the great 
Pascal, a man of sublime and universal genius, who, 
upon hearing of Torricelli’s experiment, first made the 
remark, that the inference which he had deduced from it 
might, if true, be confirmed beyond the possibility of dis- 
pute, by carrying the mercurial tube to a considerable 
elevation above the earth, when, the atmospheric column 
being diminished, that of the mercury, which was sup- 
posed to be its balance, ought to be shortened likewise in 
a corresponding proportion. It followed that we had 
thus, therefore, a measure of the weight of the atmosphere 
in all circumstances, and consequently of the height of 
any place to which we could carry the instrument. The 
experiment was performed, and the result was as Pascal 
had anticipated. In this way, at length, was completed 
a discovery, the first steps towards which had been made 
2000 years before; during the whole of which period the 
phenomena best fitted to suggest it were matter of daily 
observation to every one: but which, nevertheless, at last 
escaped even several of the greatest philosophers who had 
made the nearest approaches to its development.’—Pp. IL 
—i13. 


We have already alluded to the richness of the 
material, evidently drawn from the resources of an 
original and reflecting mind, which form as it were 
the new setting to the anecdotes which are inter- 
spersed through this volume, and we cannot deny 
ourselves the satisfaction of justifying the applause 
we have expressed on this head, by quoting the 
following noble and truly philosophical views ; al- 
though by so doing we subject ourselves to the 
necessity of postponing, for this turn, an extract 
which we had designed to give as a sample of the 
manner in which the biographical part of the work 
is executed, 


* We do not quote these names as those of individuals, 
the single or chief peculiarity in whose history is, that 
they commenced life in a low station, and ended it ina 
high, or a higher, one. If it were our object to exemplify 
either the freaks of fortune in lifting humbly-born men 
to the upper places of society, or that particular sort of 
talent or dexterity in men themselves, which fits them to 
battle with fortune, and in either way to elevate them- 
selves to conspicuous stations, as it were in spite and 
mockery of all her endeavours to keep them down—it 
would be easy to bring together an assemblage of far 
more extraordinary and surprising instances than any we 
have yet noticed, of such good luck or persevering and 
triumphant ambition. But our business is not either 
with mere luck, or mere ambition,—at least in the worldly 
acceptation of that term. If some of the individuals we 
have mentioned have risen to great wealth or high civil 
dignities, it is not for this that we have mentioned them. 
We bring them forward to shew that neither knowledge, 
nor any of the advantages which naturally flow from it, 
are the exclusive inheritance of those who have been en- 
abled to devote themselves entirely to its acquisition from 
their youth upwards. We shall have occasion to shew 
this still more strikingly, when we come to trace the history 
of some of those powerful minds, whose very education 
has been actually their own work,—who, without even 
the assistance of a master, any how obtained, are recorded 
to have made themselves learned scholars, or able philo- 
sophers, or accomplished artists. For all, or nearly all, 
of the individuals we have hitherto enumerated, many as 
may have been the difficulties they have had to contend 
with in the endeavour to procure instruction, have never- 
theless obtained and enjoyed at last the advantages of a 
regular education. Still the love of knowledge, at least, 
must have sprung up in many of them long before the 
opportunity of acquiring it had been found ; and their 
merit, and the praise duc to them, is that, surrounded, as 
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they were, by all manner of difficulties and discourage- 
ments, they rested not until they had fought their way to 


the instruction for which they longed. Their example 


also shows that many of those impediments, which, in 
ordinary cases, altogether prevent the pursuit of know- 
ledge, are impediments only to the indolent or unaspiring, 
who make, in truth, their poverty or their low station 
bear the blame which ought properly to be laid upon their 
own irresolution or indifference. It was not wealth or 
ease which these noble enthusiasts sought; it was the 
bondage and degradation of ignorance alone from which 
they panted to emancipate themselves. All they wanted 
was an opportunity of acquiring that knowledge, which 
might lift them to a higher station in society, but would 
certainly elevate their moral and intellectual being, and 
bring them an inexhaustible multitude of gratification, 
such as no wealth, no station, no worldly circumstances 
whatever, could confer. Some of them, as we have re- 
marked, even continued to work at their original employ- 
ments long after they had obtained that superior educa- 
tion whieh might have entitled them to aspire to a higher 
place; and we shall have to quote numerous other in- 
stances in the sequel, of persons who, although possessed 
of the highest mental cultivation, have not permitted that 
circumstance to withdraw them even from occupations 
that are generally supposed to be very uncongenial to lite- 
rary tastes and habits. 

* Looking generally upon these examples, we may 
safely affirm that no man was ever induced to engage 
with any degree of eagerness in the pursuit of knowledge 
by the mere hope of thereby bettering his worldly circum- 
stances. That may have sometimes been temptation 
enough to allure an individual to procure for himself a 
few lessons in arithmetic, or navigation, or any of those 
kindred branches of education the utility of which is 
equally obvious ; but it demands a much stronger and 
more deep-seated excitement to sustain the mind in that 
long and earnest pursuit of knowledge, which alone can 
ever lead to intellectual acquirements of any lofty order. 
Such a pursuit will never be entered upon, or at least 
very far proceeded in, by any one, except him who loves 
knowledge entirely or chiefly for her own sake. It is to 
such a person only that we hold up the examples of 
Heyne, and Winckelman, and the other illustrious con- 
querors of fortune whom we have named, as guides and 
encouragements. To none besides are they fitted to be 
either the one or the other. With regard to the great 
mass of the population, any counsel or exhortation which 
would attempt to raise them above the rank in which they 
have been born and reared, must, from the nature of 
things, be totally inoperative. But it is right, that the 
individual who, although peor, and unknown, and une- 
ducated, longs for education as his chief earthly good, 
and feels within himself the strength and resolution to 
undergo all things for the sake of obtaining it, should be 
shown by the example of those who, under the same im- 
pulse, have surmounted difficulties, as formidable as his 
own, that no difficulties, however great, are any reason 
for despair.’"—Pp. 62—55. 

( To be continued.) 


MAP OF NUBIA. 





Map of Nulia, comprising the country between the 
Just and second cataracts of the Nile, from a survey 
made by H, Parke and J. J. Scoles, Architects, in 
1824, etched by H. Parke. 

Ir will easily be conceded to Dr. Peter Temple- 
man, the Editor of * Norden’s Travels in Egypt and 
Nubia,’ that he committed no extraordinary error 
when in introducing the narrative of the Dane to 
the English reader, in 1757, he said, ‘ We are still 
very far from being perfectly informed of every thing 
that is important and singular in Egypt.’ 

Immense discoveries certainly have been made 
since that time, yet still, and even after the results of 
the journey of M. Champollion, jun. shall have been 
made known, may we, it is probable, still have to 
complain, and with justice, that ‘ we are not per- 
fectly informed of every thing that is singular in 
Egypt.’ Although, however we must not yet pretend 
to a consummate knowledge of the singularities of 
Egypt, it may be allowed us to reflect with satisfac- 














tion on the progress that has been made since the 
beginning of the century, and is now making, in 
rendering extensive and intimate our acquaintance 
with that extraordinary country. Every year some 
new light is thrown on the remarkable monuments of 
antiquity ; and new and interesting information with 
regard to them is naturally expected as the result of 
the labours of M. Champollion and his colleagues. 
The geography of the country is still more advanced. 
On that head little remains to be desired since the 
publication of the excellent map of Col. Leake, 
constructed from authentic and even official materials, 
of which himself was the principal collector. 


The real map of Col. Leake, however, is confined 
to Egypt, although the ingenious author, anxious to 
supply as far as he had the means, the desideratum of 
a chart of the country above the first cataract, laid 
down, by way of supplement to his own map, one of 
Nubia, from information contained in the journals of 
various travellers, among whom may be mentioned 
Messrs. Legh and Smelt, and Burckhardt. This was 
the first map of the country above the lower cataract 
which could pretend to any thing like accuracy ; and 
how far this production could lay claim to that 
quality may be imagined from the expressions of 
Col. Leake himself, who laments that he was not in 
possession of a single latitude above the Island of 
Phile. The distances and bearings furnished by 
Burckhardt were calculated according to the rate at 
which the camel travelled. The bearings of the va- 
rious reaches of the river, taken by Messrs. Legh and 
Smelt, have considerable accuracy, but those tra- 
vellers had not proceeded farther than Ibrim, about 
two-thirds of the distance between the first and se- 
cond cataract. 


Burckhardt, indeed, was the first European in mo- 
dern days who reached the second cataract, for the 
the voyage had remained unattempted since Nor- 
den’s time. This traveller, who was in Egypt in 
1737, did not succeed in getting further than Dier 
or Derri, which is considered the capital of the 
whale tract lying between the two cataracts. So 
many obstacles to his proceeding were there thrown 
in his way, by the native governors of the country, 
and the attempts to extort from him whatever he 
had brought with him were so importunate, that he 
was induced to retrace his steps with precipitation, 
considering himself fortunate in escaping at all from 
the grasp of the covetous cachefs. ‘Ihe voyage was 
not again attempted until after the conquest of the 
country by the arms of the Pasha of Egypt, when 
he expelled the Mamelukes first out of Egypt, and 
subsequently from the territory of the Nile, as far as 
Dongola. Burckhardt followed pretty closely the 
progress of the Turkish army. In 1813 he made 
the voyage from the first to the second cataract, and 
thence to Tinareh and back, in thirty-five days, to 
Assouan, where he arrived on the 31st of March. 
Several previous travellers, and among them the 
celebrated Bruce, who had penetrated to Nubia and 
Abyssinia, had struck off from Assouan or some 
other situation lower down in Egypt, across the 
Desert. Burckhardt made the voyage with ease and 
safety, with the only precaution of being accom- 
panied by a native: even then the traveller had little 
to fear from the ill-will of the natives ; it was only 
the rapacious spirit of the governors that was to be 
dreaded. Since his time the journey has been fre- 
quently made by our Levant travellers; and, among 
others, by the celebrated Belzoni. 


The traveller on the Nile, in fact, is now subject to 
few, if any impediments; the locomotive process is 
even luxurious, and performed in almost perfect se- 
curity ; he sits or reclines at his ease in his canja, or 
decked boat, and is wafted along by the wind, or 
rowed or towed by his mariners; or, if he be de- 
scending, floated by the current. In some districts 
even a kind of towing-post exists; and ata signal 
given on approaching a village (if a few wretched 
mud cots can be considered to constitute a village.) 
a number of the inhabitants, generally about eight or 
ten, come to the shore, and taking the vessel in 
tow drag it to the next inhabited place, where they 
yield their office to another relay. On the voyage 





above the first cataract, however, as well as in 
Egypt, it is advisable to be armed, as a protec- 
tion against the pilfering attempts of the individual 
Arabs, who are most daring and adroit thieves, 
Swimming from the shore in the night, they will 
crawl most quietly over the stern of the vessel, as it 
gently moves along, and make off with whatever 
they can find the opportunity of taking. 


The indigenous inhabitants are much honester 
than the Arabs, and are so noted for integrity, that 
they are employed in the warehouses and other 
commercial establishments of Cairo, as particu- 
larly trustworthy persons. They are a small but well 
formed race of people, so dark as to be nearly black ; 
but as superior to the Arabic inhabitants of Egypt 
in proportion and form of features, and intelligent 
in physiognomy, as in mind and morals: their 
hair is naturally long and wiry, not at all woolly, 
and is worn hanging down in plaits. The language 
spoken amongst them is distinct from that in use 
by the Arabs and inhabitants of Egypt. For the 
first half of the valley of the Nile, between the first 
and second cataract, or from Assouan to Wady el 
Arab, the natives speak a language called Kenous ; 
in the southern extremity of the valley, another lan- 
guage, called Nouba, is spoken. In a short inter- 
vening district, lying between Wady el Arab and 
Korosko, and extending about fifteen miles, the lan- 
guage used is Arabic. 

The part of the Valley of the Nile, including the 
two cataracts, from the Isle of Elephantania, below 
the first, to Wady Amka above the second, extends 
from 24° 7” to 21° 49” N. L. The course of the 
valley, and consequently of the river, is almost due 
south, but inclining a slight degree to the east for 
about a third of the distance, or as far as Girsché, 
whence it takes a south westerly direction. The 
breadth of the tract of cultivated ground on either 
side of the river, never exceeds a quarter of a mile, 
it is rarely so much, but is generally less than a 
hundred yards, and in some places even the sandy 
desert extends to the waters’ edge. The river itself, 
in Nubia, varies from a quarter to a third of a mile 
in breadth. The cultivated and inhabited spots are 
now the more frequent on the right bank ; as the 
land there is less liable to be choked by the sand, 
which accumulates rapidly on the opposite shore, 
to which it is brought by the north west winds, pre- 
valent during the greater part of the year. In an- 
cient times, on the contrary, the western bank must 
have been more populous than the eastern if we 
may judge by the remaining monuments, which are 
mostly on that side of the river, It is to these mo- 
numents, and the singular aspect and atmosphere 
of a country differing so totally from every thing 
which is to be met with in an European tour, that 
the voyage up the Nile owes whatever charm it can 
possess in the mind of the traveller. But for these, 
nothing can be conceived more dreary and weari- 
some than such a voyage. The scenery is monoto- 
nously flat, for the distant mountains are rarely seen 
from the level of the river; there remains absolutely 
nothing but a few miserable hamlets, consisting of 
from ten to twenty mud huts, often not so many, 
with a few palm trees surrounding them, to afford 
the least variety. The magnificent and celebrated re- 
mains of antiquity, however, occur at every four or five 
hours interval, but these it would carry us beyond our 
limits, even to enumerate; to attemptto describe them 
would be altogether beyond our province: suftice it 
therefore to say that, in a journey of thirteen days, 
which at the rate of twenty miles a day is the term 
occupied in passing from the first to the second 
cataract, without pausing for the purpose of making 
detailed examination, they form a_never-failing 
source of high excitement, and an ample recompense 
to all the ennui and inconveniences of such a voyage. 


After the antiquities, the most interesting features 
of this journey are the cataracts. The first or lowest 
of these, we are informed, in the Map of Nubia now 
before us, ‘is a succession of rapids, produced by an 
immense number of granite rocks and rocky islands, 
which divide the river into many streams, The 
difficulty of navigating it varies according to the 
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time of the year. When the Nile is high (from July 
to September) many of the rocks are covered, and 
boats can pass up or down with greater facility and 
safety than during the spring, when the navigation 
is always dangerous. Even then, the greatest fall 
does not exceed three or four feet in any one place, 
but the passages between the rocks are very narrow, 
and the stream runs with great velocity.’ ‘ The 
second cataract,’ we are told, ‘ is more extensive 
than that of Assouan, and the stream is divided by 
a greater number of islands. The navigation of this 
cataract is extremely difficult, for above it are other 
cataracts at intervals, for nearly 100 miles. This 
rocky district is called the Batn en Nadjar, or womb 
of rocks. When the Egyptian army of Mahomed 
Ali Pasha first proceeded to Sennaar, the boats con- 
taining the baggage, &c. attempted to pass all these 
cataracts ; some succeeded, but a great many were 
dashed to pieces against the rocks, in consequence 
of the breaking of the tow-ropes.’ 

Of the islands forming the lower cataract, the 
celebrated ones of Elephantina below it, and Phile 
above it, may be said to be the first and the last. 
Of the Island of Phila, so picturesque by its situa- 
tion and rocks, and so rich in antiquities, a distant 
view delightfully drawn and engraved, is given 
in Mr. Parke’s Map. A plan of the island and 
of the antiquities is also furnished, and in this 
we observe many corrections of the inaccuracies of 
Denon and other former travellers. Of the Nile itself, 
in Nubia, the authors of the map say that, ‘ it begins 
to rise about the end of May, and attains its greatest 
elevation in August; as the waters subside, the 
steep banks and shoals become susceptible of cul- 
tivation, so that the country is more productive in 
winter than in summer.” In this tract ‘ the river does 
not generally overflow its banks, and vegetation is 
performed by water-wheels, worked by oxen; for 
although rain is not unfrequent among the moun- 
tains of the deserts at certain seasons, yet there is 
never sufficient to produce a stream; and in the 
Valley of the Nile it seldom rains.’ The tempera- 
ture of the river in the height of winter, is such, that 
bathing in January is quite agreeable, and no in- 
convenience is felt from remaining a considerable 
time in the water. 

We cannot quit this subject without a word or 
two on the merits of the map, which may be safely 
pronounced to be among the completest works of 
the kind ever executed. The situation of every 
place and antiquity is marked, and the materials of 
which the latter are constructed are mentioned. 
The extracts we have already made from the 
notes, which are inscribed on the plate, will afford a 
sample of the information, in other respects, with 
which it abounds. It forms, in short, a complete 
but compendious guide to the voyage of the Nile 
between the first and second cataract, and is an in- 
dispensable object of possession to those who would 
trace the steps and labours of the French scientific 
expedition, or of other travellers who proceed be- 
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The Book of the Boudoir. By Lady Morgan. 
2 vols. post 8vo. London, 1829. Colburn. 
Turs is one of the liveliest and most amusing 

works of a very lively and amusing writer. Her 

novels are certainly among the gayest and most 
laughable of our day; but the eloquence often 
partakes of rhodomontade, and the pathos is fre- 
quently ludicrous, She is in the best part of them 
arapid and dashing caricaturist, with very vivid 
conception, animated expression, and remarkable 
knowledge of Ireland. She brings besides to what- 
ever she writes, a large mass of undigested and 
flippant information, with a most laughable impu- 
dence of assertion and theory, some conceit, un- 
bounded affectation, and if possible, even more of 
good humour. She sketches an anecdote more 
agreeably than almost any one; and if she could 
only keep clear of dissertations and doctrines, 





which irritate many people, and weary all, and for 
which she has not the slightest talent, she would be 
universally popular in a way in which very few 
English writers ever have succeeded. It is foolish 
of her to engage in controversies, on politics, re- 
ligion, and philosophy, in which any tolerably edu- 
cated man will be sure to worst her, for as she 
herself would say, ‘ le jeu ne vaut pas la chandelle.’ 
Except in a lady’s presence, no one in England 
allows the slightest weight to female opinions on 
these matters. Happily for women they were not 
born to theorise ; and sense and sensibility, which 
are their natural endowments, will go but a small 
way in philosophy. 

The volumes now before us are made up of a 
great variety of unconnected scraps on al! couceiv- 
able topics. Of these, about a third perhaps, are 
somewhat tedious, and the rest are full of vivaclty, 
and sparkling with allusion and anecdote. In 
reading through the book, we met at every fifth 
page, with some parenthetic dogma, for which we 
felt exceedingly inclined to burn the fair heretic; 
as this could not be done, we determined to inflict 
the next severest punishment in our power, and 
hold her up to universal reprobation in ‘ The 
Atheneum.’ But when we had reached the end, 
we found that there was so large an overbalance of 
unoffending and exhilarating pleasantry, that as we 
had laughed with the greater part of the work, we 
might as well agree to laugh at the remainder, and 
set down the errors (grave though some of them 
are), as being merely ‘ pretty Sidney’s way.’ 

Be it remembered, that we do not profess to 
agree with a single opinion expressed in the follow- 
ing extracts. 

* Poets seldom make good lovers, except on paper: 
there is no serving God and mammon. The concentra- 
tion of thought which goes to the higher flights of com- 
position, allows the feeling but little play. There has 
been much dispute, whether great actors are the dupes of 
their own art; but the great actors themselves have ho- 
nestly avowed that they owe their successes to their cool- 
ness and self possession; and the poets, if they were 
equally candid, would own themselves in the same predi- 
cament. They are not, however, often inclined to make 
the confession. Horace says, ** we must weep ourselves, 
before we can make our readers weep ;’’ and Pope's, 
** He best can paint them who can feel them most,” goes 
very nearly to the same tune. 

* Passion, though eloquent, is not descriptive ; and 
delights not in those details which make the essence of 
impressive writing. Dr. Johnson, who loved, or fancied 
he loved, Ais she-bear, and was, therefore, (good bruin !) 
the better authority on the subject, has said, he who woos 
his mistress in verse, deserves to lose her ;”” and there is 
no woman of sense who would not come to the same con- 
clusion. I have heard an odd paradoxical person assign 
a physiological reason for this. When one great organ, 
he says, is much and permanently excited, the develop- 
ment is at the expense of all the other functions. Head 
workers in particular have uniformly bad digestions ; and 
how can a man be heroically in love with a feeble sto- 
mach? I, who am no physiologist, can only appeal to 
facts. Pope, Dryden, Swift, Racine, Boileau, La Fon- 
taine, were none of them famous as lovers; they had no 
‘* great passion,” and excited none ; some of them were 
absolutely insensible to female charms, and were sceptics 
to their influence. La Fontaine, with all his nazucté, 
(which is generally so indicative of passion) was as cold 
asanicicle. ‘* Je doute,” says Ninon, his friend, ** qu'il y 
ait un filtre amoureux pour La Fontaine. Il n'a guére 
aimé les femmes.” I have some doubts of the sensibility 
even of the divine Petrarch, notwithstanding his thousand 
and one sonnets, which made so little imprcssion on 
Laura. As to Ovid, his conceits are the antipodes of 
passion and feeling; and Anacreon was so mere a roué, 
that I should as soon take Don Juan for a martyr 
to the belle passion as he. Cowley, who wrote so much 
upon love, was an anchorite. Prior, who wrote so freely 
on it, was a rake; and Rousseau, a poet in prose, wrote 
** Julie,” and lived with Thérése, who, besides being an 
imbécille, was neither chaste nor sober, and was * all for 
love, and a little for the bottle.” When Doctor de Pruli 





chided Rousseau, a few days before his death, for expos- 
ing himself, in his weak health, by going to the cellar, 
Rousseau, pointing to Thérese, observed, ** Que voulez. 
vous? quand elle y va, elle y reste.”’* 

‘A propos to St. Preux and his Julie: nobody thought 
of visiting Switzerland for its picturesque scenery till 
Rousseau brought it into fashion. Now every body goes 
to drop a sentimental tear at his ** rochers de Meillerie,” 
and to visit Mont Blane. It is well for les rochers that 
this lachrymal humour has not the properties of Hanni- 
bal’s vinegar! What would our magazines do but for 
these visitors to the mountains! I never see an article 
headed ‘* Journey to Mont Blanc,” without being tempted 
to wish, that its author had done as Thérése did by the 
wine cellar.’—Vol. 2, pp. 21—24. 

Our next quotation shews acuteness as well as 
vivacity, though it is Lady Morgan’s, and bears all 
the accustomed marks of her authorship, we be- 
lieve that a good deal of it is true. 

‘ There is nothing so hopeless as vulgarity—genuine 
vulgarity, arising from presumption and want of tact, 
united to the peculiar demonstrative habits of humble 
life. ‘The strongest illustration of this species of vulgarity 
will be found in Ireland, where the national vanity forces 
all qualities into evidence. It is often accompanied by 
the conscious possession of some moderate talent, or some 
servicable qualification, which carries the possessor out 
of his natural orbit into higher circles, where he is adopted 
either as an available agent or an amusing ridicule. In 
this position vulgarity comes out in its strongest relief 5 
and if it be not utterly disgusting, by being excessively 
obtrusive, it is often very humourous and very absurd. 
This is the vulgarity which furnishes mystification to 
society and character for novels ; supplying the Lord 
Charleses with vastly good fun, and such writers as the 
authors of ** The Absentee”’ and the ** O’Briens” with 
their Sir Phelims and their Captain O’Mealys. Easy 
assurance ; a presuming familiarity, on the slightest 
grounds, with persons of superior rank ; obtrusiveness, 
without reference to time, place, or persons; a clipped 
but not mitigated brogue, gesticulation, and a sort of 
posture-master’s attitude ; frequent reference to ‘* ho« 
nour” and ‘credit ;”? the dropping of titles when speak- 
ing of the qualified, and an affected condescension when 
speaking to equals, are among the generic signs of the 
incorrigibly vulgar of that country, where it is the ambi- 
tion of all to be supremely genteel. 

*In England, the classes and degrees of society are 
defined by such strong lines of demarcation, that there is 
less play given for pretension to exhibit its absurdities ; 
and even the vulgarity of cockneyism is less striking and 
Jess humourous than the vulgarity of the social parvenus 
of Irish circles. In either instance, confine the patient 
within the limits of his own proper and natural sphere, 
and the vulgarity that disgusts or amuses when displaced, 
loses its sharpness, as engravers say, for the true and 
abundant source of all vulgarity is pretension. 

* Nobody is struck by an apparent vulgarity in the 
smart young shopman, who officiates behind the counter 
of one of the great ‘* ouses”’ (formerly shops) in Water 
loo-place or Oxford-street, and who, simply labouring in 
his vocation, is as much what he ought to be, as ** comme 
il fuut,”’ as the duchess, who tosses over his crépes, cache~ 
mirs, and merinos, as if the looms of France, Spain, and 
India were mounted and worked * solely for her use.’” 
But take this Dick, the apprentice of Grafton House, or 
of the Magazine of Fashion, in his opera hat, at a ball at 
the Crown and Anchor, or ** playing the fine” at a ** great 
to do’? at Mrs. Mango’s, and you have the delightful 
Magnus Apollo of Snow-hill,—the ‘* sprightly young 
man” of the Miss Brancton’s first floor. 

* Besides this highest and most dramatic order of vul- 
gavity, in which temperament and circumstances alike 
combine, there is a sort of conventional vulgarity, found 
occasionally in all ranks and classes, and which is only 
termed vulgarity, because it does not submit to be wound 
up and set, by the great regulator of fashion. This species 
of vulgarity, which is in fact no vulgarity at all, though 
it bea dereliction from the standard manner of a particular 
circle, is generally the result of early associations, and of 
great animal spirits overleaping the boundaries prescribed 





** * What would you have me do ? 


When she goes 
to the cellar, she always s'ays there.” 
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by cold, quiet, still-life bon ton ; for that style of manners 
which has become a doctrine, is but the result of a phleg- 
matic temperament, inherited with the eld blood of an- 
cient descent. 

* Pope, with a sort of physiological poetry, has applied 
the term ‘ creep” to the languid circulation of ** ancient 
but ignoble blood.” To be what is called ‘* trop pro- 
noncé,” (for the dogmas of modern fashion, like the old 

English laws, are all given in French) is a misprision of 

vulgarity, frequently detected even in the very highest 
classes ; and no coronct, however knobbed, can save its 
wearer from the imputation, if she is once convicted of the 
high crime and misdemeanour of being too ** démon- 
stratif” of her feelings, prepossessions, humours, or 
opinions. 

¢I remember hearing one duchess say of another, 
** She is amusing, but she is insufferably vulgar.” Both 
their graces were equally influential at the head of their 
respective and particular circles: the more elegant duchess 
was by temperament, and by British aristocratic breeding, 
endowed * with all her sex’s softness,”’ and with all that 
quiet assumption of dignity, which ** comes but by the 
aid of use.” The more demonstrative grace, with ahigh- 
land temperament, and spirits bright and elevated as the 
region that produced them, was perpetually bounding 
over the lines of circumvallation drawn by the bon ton 
against the inroads of nature. Betrayed frequently into 
coarscness, she was still never vulgar—for assumption, 
and not pretension, was the failing of the clever, bril- 
liant, but ¢rep prononcée Duchess of G—.’—Vol. 2, 
pp. 32—36. 

In the following profound dissertation, Lady 
Morgan gets on her native ground, and that which 
(in spite of ¢ France,’ ‘Italy,’ and Salvator Rosa,) 
she best understands. 


© © Souhaiter les bonnes fetes’? was thought provincial 
and old fashioned, even in the time of Louis the Four- 
teenth: in Ireland the custom is as fresh as ever. 
** Many happy Christmas’s, Easters, and Patrick's days,” 
is the wish of the lower orders, and particularly of the 
mendicity of Dublin. The Irish beggars are perpetual 
calendars of days appointed by the church to be kept 
holy. The resources of their eloquence are indeed ixti- 
nite, and their keen sense of the influence of pathos and 
humour on the feelings, (beyond the power of words or 
even facts to express,) is among the many proofs of the 
shrewdness and innate perceptions of the people, even in 
the very lowest state of human degradation ; for what, 
on the scale of human wretchedness and prostration, is so 
low as the Irish beggar! 


* A book might be written on the mendicity of Dublin ; 
which, like the history of the country, would be at once 
tragical and farcical. The prevalence of a religion which 
makes charity (uncalculated charity, the most mistaken 
and frequently the most selfish virtue,) a leading dogma, 
combines with the poverty of the people, to render beg- 
gary an order, almost as much tolerated and respected in 
Treland as in India. Every quarter, and every street of 
the capital, had, some twenty years back, its established 
and privileged female beggar; who, known to the great, 
and maintained by their servants (for services given), was 
permitted to exercise the immunity of the court fools of 
old, and to address their superiors on the occasiors of 
their ingress and egress, with a sort of servile familiarity, 
often seasoned by humour or tinctured by sarcasm. Ge- 
nerally half mad, and always more than half drunk, their 
folly or their inebricty was deemed an excuse for their 
impertinence. Lady M—n—rs, descending the steps of her 
house to get into her carriage, was addressed by a well 
known beggar of her neighbourhood in the usual tone of 
supplication. 

*** Go away,” said her ladyship, ** I will give you 
nothing.” 

** Och! then long life to your lalyship; and it’s 
often you gave us that, God bless you!” was the reply, 
in the same tone of imploring misery, as the charity was 
asked. 

* The beggar, who frequents Kildare-street, loitering 
about the portico of its club house, at two or three in the 
morning, observed the Rev. Mr. — reel forth, and, 
before she could Jend him her assistance, find his level in 
the kennel, In that state herself, in which * ladies wish 








to be who love their’’ glass, and 
reverend gentleman, who— 

** All inspired Jay beside a sink, 

And to mere mortals seemed a priest in drink,” 
she sat herself in the mud beside him, and began to 
** keen”? over him thus: 

* + Jemmy > Jemmy 3 there you lie, 
machrée, this blessed morning in the gutter, an honour 
to your cloth and calling: and where are yez all, now, 
that has’nt left the likes of yez behind, only the Reverend 
Jemmy in the gutter here. God be wid yez, Denis Bowes! 
and Charley Ormesby ! and rest your souls! for it’s little 
the likes of you, now, we'll see again!” Thus sung the 
modern Bragela! 

« The mighty are dispersed at Temora! there is nene 
in Cormac’s hall. Bragela will not hope for your return. 
She has the a’ 1s of him who is no more.” 

* This sort ot *»0strophe to old friendships or connec- 
tions, is a very common art in the eloquence of Irish 
mendicity: to awaken your feelings, to seize on your 
imagination by a sudden reference to some friend, once 
the daily visitant of your house, or known partizan of 
your opinions, is a mode of influence frequently resorted 
to. It was so the other day in my own instance, and by 
the very Bragela of the Rev. Jemmy. 

* ** Ye have nothing for me the day, my lady? Well, 
sure you won’t be so, plaze God ; and God be with poor 
Counsellor B——. He took the could (cold) out of my 
heart and gave me charity on the steps of this very door: 
and its little the likes of him will ever darken your thresh- 
hold, lady dear, again, any how—rest his sowl! Well, 
success to Hamilton Rowan, and Counsellor Sheil. 
Shure there’s life in a muscle, and luck before us yet.— 
Hurrah for ould Ireland !” 

* Old friends gone for ever! with Shiel and Hamilton 
Rowan and ould Ireland! These were well worth the 
trifle they extorted: and, thus invoked, patriotism ** gave 
ere charity began !”"—(pp. 163—137.)’ 
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An Englishman's Guide to France. By James Albany, 
Esq. 12mo. London, 1829. Hurst, Chance, 
and Co. 

Tuts little book is described with more sincerity 
in its title-page, as a guide to Calais, and thence 
by two different routes, to Paris. It may be found 
an useful and pleasant companion to the Cockney 
tourist, who is indulging in a hurried trip, for the 
first time, to the Continent. It takes him up at 
his own door, and after a week’s residence at 
Calais, sets him down at the nearest village to the 
French metropolis. There is some useful informa- 
tion about passports, coaches, and packets, and 
other minutie relating to this peculiar trip. An 
Essay on Colloquies, though clever, seems some- 
what misplaced. A few extracts from § Froissart’s 
Chronicles,’ attaching local interest to Calais and 
its neighbourhoud, conclude the volume. 





Toogeveen’s Greek Particles. 
8vo. London, 1829. 
Tuts volume contains a judicious abridgment, in 
English, from H-sogeveen’s work on the ‘Greek 
Particles,’ and forms the second publication of a 
series on the same plan, and by the same author, 
intended to comprise, besides the present work, 
and the Idioms of Viger,’ already published, 
Box, on  Ellipses,’ and Herman, on ‘ Greek Metres.’ 
The usefulness of all these books, both to the stu- 
dent and proficient, is unquestionable; particularly 
those of Viger and Hoogeveen; and these transla- 
tions appear especially intended for the service of 
those who are anxious to acquire a knowledge of 
the Greek authors, without the usual preliminary 
acquaintance with the Latin. But even looking on 
them as schooi-books, and with reference to cases 
where the two languages are learnt collaterally, we 
consider the plan at present so much in vogue, and 
adopted toa great extent lately by Mr. Valpy, of 
publishing philological books, and editions of the 
Greek ciassics, with their commentaries in English, 
instead of Latin, a great isaprovement in this 
Much tine and trouble is 


By Rev. J. Seager. 
Valpy. 
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by this means saved to the student, especially in 
the early part of his progress ; and the repagnance 
usually felt to consulting books of reference of this 
description, greatly diminished. Besides this, the 
careless slipshod Latin style of many commentators, 
is by no means an useful study to the unconfirmed 
Latin scholar, who is beginning to acquire Greek, 
For these reasons, we approve the plan of these 
schoo! books, and congratulate Mr. Seager on the 
judicious execution of this part of his task. 





Hanoverian and Saxon Scenery, from Drawings, by 
Captain Batty. Part XII. London, 1829, 
Jennings. 

Tue five plates which compose the twelfth and 
concluding part of this desirable work contain views 
of the village of Oker, Hartz; The Porta of West- 
falica looking down the Weser towards Minden ; 
Blankenbury, Hartz; A street view in Brunswick, 
with St. Catherine’s Church ; and the Town Hall of 
Copenhagen. Of these, the Porta Westphalica is 
the most deserving of distinction, not only for the 
interest naturally attached to the site of the cele- 
brated battle of Minden, but for the spirit and _bril- 
liancy of the engraving, which, although executed by 
a lady, has no oceasion to appeal to the gallantry of 
critics for a preference. 

The ‘ Town Hall of Copenhagen’ is a well drawn 
view of a finely composed edifice of modern archi- 
tecture, in which, nevertheless, the incongruity of fluted 
pilasters corresponding with plain columns (Ionic) 
is a striking defect. With this, however, our author 
and engraver have nothing todo. The part is rich 
in vignettes, and it is an observation which will pro- 
bably occur to many of our readers, that the spirit 
and freedom with which these accessories are exe- 
cuted, act as any thing but a foil to their principals. 
The little view of the New Church of Notre Dame, 
at Copenhagen, is full of effect ; and the Great Foun- 
tain, in the garden of the King’s palace Herrnhausen, 
engraved by Wallis, is a wood-cut of extraordinary 
beauty and finish, and has rarely been surpassed. 





The Principles of Gothic Architecture, elucidated by 
Question and Answer. By Matthew Bloxvam. 
London, 1829. 12mo, Whittaker & Co, 

We fee’? curious to know what Mr. Pugin would 
say to Mr. Bloxam’s elucidation of the Principles of 
Gothic Architecture. The contents of the book, 
in fact, by no means bear out the title, which seems 
to have been adopted without due consideration of 
its import; since it is clear that all the author 
means by ‘ Principles of Gothic Architecture’ are 
the rudiments of the most received notions respect- 
ing its most familiar characteristics. 

The work, as may be hence inferred, is neither 
scientific nor profound ; but it may, nevertheless, 
Le useful, and serve to impart tu incipient amateurs 
a desirable smattering, by way of introduction to 
deeper learning. Every interrogation might have 
been spared. ‘The answers would have done just 
as well without them. We would not so willingly 
dispense with the little wood-cuts, which are very 
neat; and which, uniting with the style of getting 
up, gives an air of drawing-room elegance to the 
tiny volume, the pages of which are so few that it 
has not appeared worth while to number them, 





*,* The press of other matter unavoidably occasions 
the postponement, until our next, of the concluding part 
of the review of * the Argument for the further Division 
of Labour.’ 
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WYCLIFFE. 





‘Happy moment was it for England when her Chaucer, 
who has rightly been called the morning star of her 
literature, appeared above the horizon—when her Wy- 
cliffe, like the sun, ** shot orient beams” through the 
night of Romish superstition.’—Coleridge’s * Friend,” 
vol. 3, p. 36. 

Tue fourteenth century after Christ is one of the 
greatest ages in the history of the world. It is the 
beginning of the wonderful period which brought to 
mankind the revival of ancient learning. the inven- 
tion of printing, the discovery of America, and the 
Reformation. That century, however, may well 
stand alone, and advance an independent claim to 
honor, as a time in which the human mind was 
most active and eminent; and in which Petrarca, 
Boceaccio, and Rienzi, the Black Prince, and Du 
Guesclin, Chaucer, Occam, William of Wykeham, 
Froissart, and Wycliffe, however variously distin- 
guished, were so far alike that they displayed ac- 
complishments and virtues sufficient to ennoble the 
rudest and most melancholy page of history. 

Chaucer, Boccaccio, Petrarea, and Occam were 
the representatives of that learning and thoughtful 
genius which had recently burst out in such bright- 
ness over the world, and of which Dante and Aqui- 
nas had been in the previous age the most resplend- 
ent stars. Of these, the two Italian poets, and the 
author of the ‘Canterbury Tales,’ filled a station 
which the world is even now sufficiently disposed to 
value, and exhibited the power of the imagination as 
gloriously as any who preceded or have followed 
them, joined with a degree of philosophic cultiva- 
tion still rarer in the present time than their creative 
faculties. Occam is probably as good an example 
as could be found of the scope of that speculation 
which prevailed in the purely papal ages; in him 
(as in many others} it fostered very high endowments 
and ministered in their service ; and he taught him- 
self in the studies of scholastic metaphysics and logic 
to examine with jealousy the politico-ecclesiastic au- 
thority which the talents of Hildebrand had sustained 
and exalted ; and sharpened in the schools the wea- 
pons which wounded the papacy and defended the 
imperial throne. Rienzi impersonated at Rome that 


democratic spirit which broke out in other parts of 


Europe in tumults less memorable than his; and 
along with it he exhibited a fantastic and irregular 
historic madness, excited by the vague recollection 
of Roman splendour, and connecting him and the 
popular revolts with the intellectual energy and fine 
intoxication of learning which may be discerned in 
many minds of the period. In Wiil.am of Wyke- 
ham we discover one of the best specimens of the 
Roman hierarchy with its mixture of worldly ambi- 
tion and ecclesiastical magnificence ; we see him a 
Statesman and founder of colleges, governing and 
giving permanence to what already existed, but as 
far as possible from adding any thing to the standard 
of freedom and culture then existing in the world. 
Froissart, though a priest, was altogether animated 
by the courtly and warlike spirit of chivalry, and may 
be ranked with the hero of Cressy and Poictiers and 
with the Constable Du Guesclin, as one of the wor- 
hies of that remarkable system. At the same time 
Flanders and Italy were busy and proud with their 
commercial greatness. And thus through several 
spreading branches, though all connected at the root, 
the warm quick sap of intelligence and activity was 
circulating in European society. 

Chivalry and commerce are both of them compa- 
tible with extreme deficiency of thought. Poetry is 
a mighty liberator, but it may live and rule amid 
entire practical acquiescence; it does not necessarily 
involve the boldness of the will. The scholastic 
philosophy which has been so often pronounced 
worthless by those who have not studied it, and 
by those who have both studied it and stolen from 
it, was almost exclusively in the hands of churchmen 
whom interest and subordination alike forbad to 
give it free way in religion or politics ; and the po- 
pular rebellions were a mere blind resistance to im- 





mediate evils unconnected with any principle of po- 
litics, morals, or religion, and only dashed in the 
case of Rienzi’s revolution with some sounding names, 
vague remembrances, and frantic expectations. 

In the ecclesiastical establishment ought properly 
to have been found the defenders of the rights and 
laws of conscience, and of the untransferable power 
and duty to make the cultivation of our moral nature 
the business of existence. But it was more gainful 
and more flattering to ambition to persuade men 
that they were dependent for happiness, not on 
God or on their own power of self determination, 
but on the purchasable favours of the priest- 
hood. Whence then was the voice to be heard 
which should require the world to seek for the pu- 
rification and strengthening of their minds by faith 
in God, and in that image of him which belongs to 
us all; and not by penances, avenging on the flesh 
the sins of the soul, or by indulgences bought for a 
price. 

It is to these things and to such as these, that 
men have always had recourse in order to escape 
from the bitter necessity of self-examination and 
self-reliance. In Egypt and India, as well as 
Papal Europe, men tind it easier to deal with 
their confessors than with their consciences; they 
substitute penance for penitence; and instead of 
raising their minds to the spiritual conception of 
God, which demands inward exertion, they fix their 
eyes on a wooden image, in the contemplation of 
which the higher powers of the soul may be com- 
pletely passive.* So it was in the fourteenth cen- 
tury through almost the whole of Europe ; and with 
all the pursuits before enumerated to distract man- 
kind, and the portentous obstacle of the Roman Ca- 
tholic Chuch to impede them, it would have been 
hard to guess from what quarter a reform was to be 
looked for? 

Erigena had questioned transubstantiation; the 
master sorcery which makes so many others practi- 
cable; and probably with no mean ability. But he 
seems to have written chiefly for the learned ; and 
his labours and opinions had sunk from the recollec- 
tion of Europe. Berengarius had much more re- 
cently opposed the same monstrous doctrine. But 
his memory does not appear to have lived among the 
succeeding generations, and his repeated retractions, 
would at all events have thrown a dark cloud over 
his name. Besides these learned and speculative 
men, various little congregations of the indigent and 
obscure were scattered over the dominions of the 
Romish hierarchy, and guarded in secret a holy 
flame, of which one spark was enough to call down 
on them the vengeance of the powerful. These, 
from the simple study of the Bible, unaided by ge- 
neral knowledge, and without the guidance of sufti- 
cient interpreters, encouraged themsclves to cast 
away the belief of all that Luther afterwards rejected, 
and are said not even to have held the strange error 
of consubstantiation. Occam also, and several others 
opposed themselves to the corruptions and usurpa- 
tions in ecclesiastical discipline, without denying the 
dogmas of popery. 

It may be remarked of these reformers, that either 
like those last mentioned, they only resisted abuses 
obvious to the meanest and the dullest, such as the 
luxury and profligacy of t'e priesthood, and their 
temporal tyrannies and avarice, evils which, though 
they had been remedied, would have left the princi- 
pal mischiefs of the system, as regarded the minds of 
the laity, in all their original force: or, th t they only 





* There is some immortal wisdom on this subject in 
* The Friend,’ the longest published work of our Chris- 
tian Plato, Mr. Coleridge. We do not now remember 
the page at which the passage we would particularly re- 
fer to will be found ; but no one can go wrong in reading 
the whole book. It only requires to be more generally 
studied to do more towards clevating and enlightening 
the national mind than any work published among us 
for the last century and a half. We may add, that to 
read it with any profit, requires considerably more atten- 
tion and thought than is commonly given to novels and 
newspapers. 
small class of writings of which it may be said as of 
‘The Friend,’ that they are more to us than food or 
raiment. 
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objected to some one corruption, such as transub- 
stantiation, and that among the learned and with 
little courage: or that, like the Waldenses, inherit- 
ing Christianity in a sound and pure tradition, they 
clung to the faith of their predecessors, but without 
supporting their avowal of their faith on those grounds 
of clerkly knowledge, and with that force of religious 
philosophy, which so fortify, when they do not at- 
tempt to supersede the conscientious persuasion of 
the wayfaring Christian. 

Of John Wycliffe, the father of the Protestants, 
none of this can be said. Ile addressed himself with 
equal boldness and equal skill to the instructed and 
the simple. Ile attacked both the worldly abuses 
of Romanism, and the less apparent but far more 
deadly evils of the papal doctrine. He appealed 
alike to the conscience of the peasant, the practised 
intellect of the metaphysician, and the book-learning 
of the divine. And for these characteristics of his 
story, were it for nothing else, he would deserve to be 
placed high in the roll of English greatness, and to 
be studied with honesty and earnestness hike his own. 


There are two kinds of reformers, in both of which 
particular defect and error may be noted, those 
who address themselves to a class unfit to judge of 
the matters in question ; and those who, from indo- 
lence, cowardice, or contempt, seek to retain among 
a few, in sealed reservoirs, truths of importance to 
mankind. Among the former are almost all who 
have sought to popularise science, and more especi- 
ally philosophy, by bringing them down to the level 
of the vulgar, instead of attempting the slow and 
laborious but worthy task of raising the vulgar to 
the heights of genuine and grounded knowledge. 
Among the latter have been many retired students, 
whose failing, it may be remarked, is of much less ill 
effect than that of the others. 

There have also been some, the real and lasting 
benefactors of the world, who have spoken directly 
to that which exists in all men, conscience, namely, 
and moral convictions, have sought to call these 
powers into activity, and to make them as they 
ought to be, and may be, the arbiters of the indivi- 
dual well-being of every one; men who in doing 
this have yet laid aside none of the high and scien- 
tific titles of knowledge, and who in making the vul- 
gar wise, have sedulously abstained from vulgarising 
wisdom itself into mere popular cleverness and em- 
pirical handicraft. Of these were Moses and the 
Prophets, and St. Paul; and of these, and among 
the foremost of the uninspired, were Erasmus, Lu- 
ther, and in an earlier and darker age, our own 
Wycliffe. 

The world has been often told that deeply-founded 
and far-sighted wisdom is useless; that common 
sense and social experience are our only safe con- 
ductors, and that any loftier and larger knowledge 
than they can give, if indeed it exist at all, will yet 
unfit men for teaching the crowd, and prevent them 
from reforming actual abuses. Yet no error can be 
of general and permanent injury without cloaking it- 
self in the disguises of philosophy and abstract truth ; 
and how shall these fa’se shews, mimicries, and pre- 
tences of reason, be laid open and dispelled, save by 
the power of that genuine wisdom which they dare 
toape? The man of mere common sense knows 
not the base on which stands the error that he would 
oppose; and, himself a thing of shadow, he fights 
with the shadow which, by intercepting the light of 
Ileaven, it casts along the soil; he would chase it 
away with the glimmer of his lanthorn, and does not 
perceive that only by uprooting and overthrowing 
the tower, can he destroy the dim and _ fantastic 
image. Moses, who confounded the magicians of 
Pharaoh, was wise in all the learning of the Egyp- 
tians; and the pupil of Gamaliel became the great 
Apostle of Christianity. In the same way Wycliffe 
the arch and accursed heretic of the Romanists, was, 
by the confession of his most malignant enemies, 
skillful above all men in the very arts which they 
esteemed the most, and in which they found their 
armoury for onset and defence. The canon law, the 
creation of papal Rome; the law of the ancient em- 
pire, which from being the mother had become the 
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handmaid of the canon law, and which in so many 
respects was a code of despotism; the established 
metaphysics and logic of the times which had been 
framed for the greater part by servants of the papacy, 
and which were apparently the most remote of all 
studies from the sympathy with the ignorant, and the 
practical and simple earnestness, so conspicuous in 
the life of Wycliffe; the fathers on whom the church 
establishment had been the most accustomed to rely; 
all these were habitually studied by the patriarch of 
the Reformation, and mastered with an obscure and 
self-denying diligence very different from the osten- 
tatious ignorance of our modern, brawling innovators. 
And how was it that he turned this knowledge to 
the profit of his great enterprise? Was it by cla- 
mouring against ancient authority, and against the 
scientific foundations of philosophy, because they 
were wrenchied to the support of existing falsehood / 
Did he reject, for instance, that scholastic learning 
by which transubstantiation, the great root of error 
was commonly defended! No, he did not speak in 
the abodes of philosophic theology a language to 
which those meditative cells were unaccustomed ; he 
did not address the practised dialectician, the meta- 
physical thinker, in the tongue of the market; but 
knowing that from clear and well-established pre- 
mises no false conclusion could ever be deduced, he 
boldly applied to the healing of the wound, the wea- 
pon that had inflicted it; and by the use of the very 
terminology and method of the schools, exposed how 
absurd it was ‘ assercre quod sit accidens sine subjecto 
in hostia veritatis.’ 


He was indeed a man of massy, voluminous, and 
subtle knowledze; one who with the intellectual 
sinews and skill to win the unbloody crown of the 
athlete, chose rather the sweat, and toil, and peril, of 
the militant soldier. Ile had all the learning and 
agility of mind required for the calm contentions of 
libraries and colleges, so fruitful at that period in 
power and worldly honour. But did he, like so 
many among his contemporaries, thus employ his 
talent?) Where shall we find in any age or country 
among the lowest ranks of vulgar fanaticism, a man 
more zealous to encourage and animate the con- 
sciences of the poor and ignorant? Is it not admira- 
ble to see that he, the doctor and philosopher of the 
schools, introduced into the church the practice of 
that diligent, and as it were, rustic preaching, so es- 
pecially designed and fitted to enlighten the lowly 
mass of the people? Nor was this adaptation of his 
own great mind to the needs of the weakest a small 
sicritice in Wycliffe. For it is clear from his writ- 
ings that if ever there was any one who delighted in 
long and difficult trains of reasoning for their own 
sake, as giving pleasurable exercise to his faculties, 
who loved to busy himself in the building up and 
compacting of scientific knowledge, he was the man. 
Yet through these fine and immense webs of reason- 
ing, how lion like does he constantly break forth with 
some bold, direct appeal to that moral sense which 
is the great practical standard of truth! When we 
hear of the gay heroisms of chivalry, with all its 
showy enterprise and delight, it would be well to re- 
member how far more of resolution, and daring, and 
humble self-sacrifice was hid heneath a scholar’s 
cloak, than ever beat within a blazoned surcoat. 


It is not enough to love truth; we must also love 
the communication of it; and herein it is that 
Wycliffe differed from the sequestered thinkers and 
those who dedicated themselves to a contemplative 
life. Elis mind rejoiced, if ever did a lover while he 
was winning his way to his mistress, in pressing on 
through a thousand labyrinths of laborious thought ; 
his spirit exulted, if ever did any in soaring to the 
high and etherial empire of divine conceptions ; but 
he was too deeply filled with fervent charity to de- 
vote himself to meditation. And his was a charity 
very different from that which seeks to relieve itself 
as hastily as possible of the burthen of sympathy with 
others, which escapes as rapidly as it can from the 
painful aspect of suffering, by an alms that will feed 
the hody, but leave the soul in its starvation. THis 
charity ‘ began at the love of man’s spirit ;’ and the 
communication of religious knowledge was in his 
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conviction, ‘ the best service that man may do for 
his brother.’ 

His charity towards the poor was so incessant and 
powerful, that it furnished the readiest pretext for his 
calumniators, who accused him of enmity to lawful 
authority, and of favouring anarchy. Llow stood the 
case? The church of Rome had elevated its own 
pretensions above the dominion of the state and the 
national law. It maintained that church property 
rested not on the same high ground, that ground 
consecrated by expediency, on which other property 
is based. It proclaimed that from it, and from its 
necessary and universal supremacy, all authorities 
whatsoever were derived. It thus confounded the 
limits of law and of religion, and took the latter from 
under the jurisdiction to which it alone is rightfully 
subordinate, that, namely, of the conscience, and the 
divine reason, while it brought the former into a re- 
gion where it is an alien and interloper. Wycliffe 
to oppose this tremendous evil, and acting like the 
true subject of a lawful state, showing himself as he 
ever was, firstly, a Christian, secondly, an English- 
man; announced that the power and property of the 
clergy were built on the same ground of law as all 
else relating to man’s social condition ; and in lan- 
guage bold indeed, and if uttered in our day and 
altered circumstances, perilously daring, proclaimed 
that the law of God and the law of England were 
alone binding on the people, and that the lands of 
the clergy were given not for their benefit, but for 
that of the laity. 

It has been said that his language on this subject 
would now be dangerous ; and for this reason. No 
one among us now pretends, or at least, is for a mo- 
ment listened to, while pretending that the property 
of the church of England is held by a title different 
from that which guards all other property. He, 
therefore, who should now at length and vehemently 
urge that these possessions are bestowed for the ge- 
neral advantage, as if this were not the case with all 
possessions, would, by implication, be maintaining 
that they ought to be employed for the general ad- 
vantage in some other mode than at present. And 
this, into whatever excess Wycliffe may have been 
driven by the fearful magnitude of the evil which 
then existed, he was far too wise a man to desire in 
circumstances such as ours. 

It was his doctrine, that the church, as a political 
and endowed establishment, is a part of the state, 
and not a paramount authority rising above it, and 
controlling it. So also was it held in the ancient 
commonwealths, But did Wycliffe believe, as was 
ordained among them, and as, before the personality 
of God was revealed, and when nothing but panthe- 
ism or polytheism was possible, had perhaps been 
rightfully ordained, that it was treason in any indi- 
vidual to dissent from the creed of the state? It 
may safely be answered, that he of all men was the 
great champion for the legal independence of every 
man’s conscience, except on that universal reason, 
into the place of which no human institution may 
honestly dare to intrude. 

At the same time it must be remembered that his 
whole life bears witness how strenuous were his 
exertions to aid the efforts of all men towards the 
attainment of inward tranquillity and light. To this 
yearning and activity his innumerable sermons and 
treatises bear witness, and above all, the translation 
of the Scriptures into English, the great witness and 
imperishable instrument of that Reformation, to 
which its author devoted his whole mind. 


Of the lesser peculiarities of Wycliffe’s character 
and habits, we scarcely know any thing; but it is 
evident from his writings and history, that he was 
habitually under the influence of an austere and lofty 
enthusiasm. More steady and less passionate than 
that of Luther, though not with less of courage, faith, 
or wisdom. He seems to have been naturally of a 
grave and severe temper; nor was it likely to have 
been enlivened by the circumstances of the time in 
which he lived. His youth was passed in hard and 


rigid study; his early manhood was contemporary 
with a plague, one of the widest and most fearful 
desolations that tradition has told of; his later years 





were passed in perpetual and harassing conflict ; in 
grief at the corruption that surrounded him, in peril 
of his life, in restless labour, in prayer and lamenta- 
tion for the church of God. Nor can we wonder 
that he presents himself to after times with little 
bloom upon his cheek, and no crown of flowers gird- 
ing that thoughtful forehead and shading those intent 
eyes. He seems to us one in whom all that allies 
the aspects of other men to the business, and rejoic- 
ings, and fattened indolence of the world, had shrunk 
away; and left only the untrembling brow and 
look, the toiling brain, and lip kindled for prophecy, 
which become the minister of holy wrath, the chame 
pion of dangerous and providential enterprize. 

Yet the name of this recluse, controversialist, and 
apostle of the poor, this threadbare priest, and Gos- 
pel logician, is for ever connected with much of what 
is most splendid and imposing in the memorable age 
to which he belongs. There was a greatness in his 
mission, and an equal greatness in his mind, which 
cast into shadow the petty distinctions of rank, and 
seem, as we read, to make the worldly glories with 
which he sometimes came in contact, wither from 
before his face. It was much for a poor preacher 
and professor in that age, that side by side, and un- 
reproved, he should stand with Percy the Earl Mar- 
shal, and John of Gaunt, with Dukes of Anjou and 
Burgundy, with primates and legates. To him 
and with the purpose that filled his soul these names 
and genealogies were of little moment for good or 
evil; but strange as it might then have been, that he, 
a mean man and despised, should be thus surrounded, 
it is far more strange to the thoughtful reader of his- 
tory, it will be infinitely stranger still at the day of 
judgment, that the names of those princes and pre- 
lates and that of Wycliffe should ever have been 
written together. 

[ By far the best existing authority for the character of 
W veliffe, is his life, published in two volumes by Mr. 
Vaughan, in 1828. It is executed with sense, diligence, 
and talent, and conveys a great mass of information in a 
most agreeable and manly style. If Dr. Lingard be ca- 
pable of blushing, his forehead must have been dyed with 
crimson while he read this work, and remembered the 
disgraceful, if not rather pitiable, account he has given of 
one of the greatest of Englishmen. We are sincerely 
anxious, for the general and permanent reputation of Mr. 
Vaughan’s book ; and we would therefore suggest to him 
that in any future edition, (and many such we trust will 
be required,) he would do wisely by omitting almost the 
whole of his very long introduction, which, though ably 
and learnedly executed, assumes a ground already and 
adequately occupied. It is an excellent abstract, and 
might perhaps with advantage be published separately, 
but filling more than half of his first volume, it tends 
to hide the characteristic purpose of his book ; and no 
reader, with diligence to study it, will find any diffi- 
culty in obtaining abundant information on the subject 
of which it treats. In place of it, we much wish that 
he had printed, in an appendix, the precise words (in all 
respects but orthography,) used by Wycliffe in the many 
curious and admirable passages which he quotes from the 
writings of the reformer. Modernized as they now ap- 
pear, the reader is constantly fretted by the desire to know 
how much of the language is Wycliffe’s, and how much 
of it Mr. Vaughan’s. With some abbreviations in the 
body of the work, the whole might easily be comprised in 
one volume. The printing of the book as it now stands, 
is unhappily very careless. On the whole, however, we 
regard it as a precious addition to English literature, as a 
work written in an excellent spirit, and one which required 
and manifests a degree and kind of learned labour very 
uncommon among the boasters of the nineteenth century. ] 








ON FIRST READING ‘ EPIPSYCHIDION.’ 





Sweet book, I cannot read thee, tho’ thou’rt full 
Of most soul-cleaving music ; but like one 
Delving in caves far from the light of sun 
Darkly I tread in paths most beautiful ! 

Alas, my heart is cold, and all too dull 

To welcome thee! Immured in its own frust, 
And wed to gloom, how should it not be lost 

In spheres whose life its living must annul ? 
Yet have I dared te hope! Have felt the power 
To love thee and within my very soul 

I know that thou wilt find a straggling ray, 
Now hooded, prisoned ; but which some bright hour 
Of gentle love shall free from the ce n'rol 

Of night, to glory in thy blaze of d y! 
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MEMOIRS 
OF 
THE LIFE OF WILLIAM DOBBS, 
SOME TIME 
TALLOW CHANDLER, 
IN THE TOWN OF MELTON, IN SOMERSETSHIRE. 





Written by Himself, and now for the first time published 
Strom his own MSS. 





CHAP. I, 
PREFATORY. 

As great interest has been expressed by some of 
my friends respecting the particulars of a life which, 
I may say it without boasting, has not been passed 
in vanity or uselessness ; as I have always deemed 
it folly ina man to entrust the care of that to his 
heirs, executors, administrators, or assigns, which 
he can better accomplish himself, and as the duty of 
drawing up some memorial of myself was especially 
pressed upon my attention by the member for our 
borough—for whose opinion I feel the greatest re- 
spect, when he gave me the honour of a call, a 
short time since, after the last dissolution of parlia- 
ment; I thought it right, at length, to comply with 
importunities, which nothing but a disposition to 
shrink from all displays of myself, which has accom- 
panied me through life, could have enabled me to 
resist so long. I therefore propose to give a history 
of myself, from my birth upwards, which I charge 
my second son (who, as he is now living in the cen- 
tre of the literary world, will be well able to perform 
my instructions,) to sell and dispose of, for such rea- 
sonable price as can be had or gotten for the same, 
and as speedily as may be, convert the profits of such 
sale into real estates *, to hold the rents thereof, for 
the equal benefit of himself, and the other persons 
entitled under my will, share and share alike. And 
I direct that his receipt shall be a full and ample dis- 
charge to all or any of the purchasers of the said 
history. 

CHAP. IT. 


OF MY FAMILY. 


I can trace back my family with great clearness 
to the sixth year of his Majesty George the Second 
Previous to that period, I have no doubt, it existed 
either in this country or elsewhere, but as I always 
commended the wisdom of Mr. Goldsmith, in begin- 
ning his History of England at the invasion of Julius 
Cesar, so will L practise the same discretion, and 
where there is a chance of any events, partaking the 
nature of fable, I will omit them, however much of 
pride and honour they might confer upon me in the 
eyes of the world. But at the period I speak of, an 
ancestor of mine, by the father’s side, lived with 
great reputation in the town wherein I now reside. 
Ile was a grave domestic man, who gave much good 
counsel to his n ighbours, and occasionally mended 
shoes. The same year my father himself was born, 
and thenceforward that which had been somewhat 
doubtful tradition, became clear history, 

Of my mother’s progenitors I have less knowledge, 
though I have often heard her say that she had some 
relation who held a high station in the world. But 
she had such a proud independence of spirit, that she 
would never mention their names to me, lest [ should 
court them, and so become an ambitious time serv- 
ing man; to which, thanks to the abundance with 
which Providence has blessed me, I have felt no 
temptation. So that, saving for hints which she 
would occasionally drop in conversation with my 
father, about some people who thought themselves 
very fine, and once seeing her curtsey very low to a 
person whom she met in the street, and then raise 





* I, John Dobbs, second son of the writer of this his- 
tory, and tea dealer, in St. Mary-Axe, do hereby certify, 
that I have sold all my late father’s MSS. to the Editor 
of * The Atheneum’ (together with half a chest of tea,) 
for the sum of twelve pounds, the receipt whereof is 
hereby acknowledged. £12. Joun Dosss. 





I should have been kept in complete ignorance re- 
specting the branches of my family who move in the 
fashionable circles. 


However, I troubled her so much with my guesses 
about these chance observations of her's, that, at 
length, when I had grown to such an age and 
maturity in judgment that the communication could 
do me no harm, she confessed to me that a cousin 
of her’s, I think she said a first cousin, was a solicitor 
in the metropolis, who enjoyed a considerable prac- 
tice. This brooded much in my thoughts for some 
time; but reading and experience taught me to set 
light by such advantages. 

As yet I have said nothing of my father’s place of 
living, and a brief description of this ought, I think, 
to precede the narrative of circumstances concerning 
my Own birth; though on this subject and on seve- 
ral others, relating to the order of the occurrences in 
my history, 1 have frequent differences with Mrs. 
Dobbs. For whether it be that she is herself heed- 
Jess in matters of chronology, or that she would 
prefer to see the events stacked, like pieces of soap, 
one upon an other, with no intervals between, I 
cannot say; but certainly she will often interrupt me 
even in the moments when composition is most difti- 
cult, with such questions as * When will we fall in 
love, Mr. Dobbs?’ or, ‘When will our first child 
be born?’ to which I can only answer, ‘ Such things 
take time, my love ;’ and with this she is hardly sa- 
tisfied ; nowise recollecting that I have, in my time, 
suffered other heart complaints (as my friend, the apo- 
thecary, facetiously calls them) besides the one which 
I caught from her, all which must be duly related in 
this biography. Such unreasoable creatures are 
women! though this exclamation I ought more 
properly to have reserved for the chapter wherein I 
have collected the different remarks which I have 
from time to time made upon the sex; and all this 
is no description of our town. But as I am anxious 
that my chapters should be of a reasonable length, 
I will proceed to that subject in the next. 


CHAP. IIL. 
OF MY RESIDENCE AND BIRTH. 


The town wherein I live is situated in 51° 5” north 
latitude, and in about 3° 2” west longitude, in that 
county of England which is called Somersetshire. 
It stands upon or rather near a small river, which, 
at a distance of about two miles, loses itself in the 
larger river called, the Severn, near where that river 
itself becomes lost in the Channel, which is com- 
monly called the Bristol, but which might more 
properly be called the Melton, (after our town,) 
seeing that it could be very easily discerned from the 
back window of my shop, which I am sure it cannot 
from any shop in the city after which it is named, 
until observing that my young men were somewhat 
diverted from their business by the shipping, and 
also fearing that the breezes might bring on the lum- 
bago, I built up a high wall to shut it out. My shop is 
situated in the very middle of the great street in which 
my father lived before me, a circumstance sometimes 
forgotten by certain persons who have since set up 
their fine shops close by me, and whom I can re- 
member when they lived by the water, and were 
glad enough if they could get a chance customer, 
among the low people on a Saturday. However, 
if they can contrive to pay their rent and parish 
dues where they are, I can have no objection; but I 
would advise them not to boast too much, because 
they make larger Faster offerings to the rector; 
seeing not only that it hehoves men, accord- 
ing to the shrewd observation of our minister, 
to be just before they are generous; but also 
that, as they know very well, my only reason for 
persisting to pay no more than fourpence, is 
my objection to the mode of worship in the 
Church of England, and my determination to uphold 
the rights and consciences of men, for which, as it 
has been well observed, Milton died in the field, 
and Cromwell and Clarendon on the scaffold. 
Our house is over the shop, and contains three 
best bed-rooms, two sitting-rooms, also attics, 








kitchens, and other offices*. Next door is the house 
of my friend the doctor. His house is by no means 
so commodious as mine, and wants a larder, which is 
a great inconvenience in summertime. As he has 
to ride a great deal and also to support a large fa- 
mily, his pursuits are not so literary as my own; this 
is also partly owing to defects in his early education, 
which I shall have occasion to explain when I come 
to the arguments which we hold together upon poli- 
tics, upon which subject his views are by no means 
clear. He was also formerly very much in error upon 
religious subjects, being strongly bigoted tothe church, 
but upon my showing him the plate of the synagogues 
mentioned in the Bible, and his perceiving that they 
had no steeples, he owned he was convinced, and 
has since always attended at the meeting. On the 
other side of me lives the curate, who has a family 
of fifteen children. It is a rather strange contrast to 
see me, who am a stout portly man, as my father was 
before ine, by the side of this lean sallow preacher 
of the Gospel, whose cheek-bones have scarcely flesh 
to cover them. I think it is this difference chiefly 
which makes him so respectful to me, dissenter as I 
am, (though, indeed, in a land of liberty, where every 
man has a right to worship under his own vine and his 
own apple-tree; why should he not be?) but it is all 
hollow, and though he bows so civilly when we meet, 
his boys make a distracting noise in my ears, and 
once, | have reason to believe, stole some of my 
pears. These are the persecutions one has to un- 
dergo for adhering to our principles ; but so it always 
was, and so it will continue to the end of time, The 
rich and the powerful and the mighty of the earth 
will lord it over us little ones, and we must learn to 
bear and forbear. The curate hates me for my doc- 
trines, whatever he may pretend, and I verily be- 
lieve if Mrs. Dobbs had not spoken to him herself 
on the subject, the boys would not have been flogged 
at all severely for taking my fruit. I must defer my 
account of the other houses till occasion serves for 
introducing them, only 1 would mention, that in 
general they are built of stone brought from quarries 
in the neighbourhood, and that I have induced nearly 
all the parishioners, by my example, to yellow wash 
their dwellings, which produces a very pretty effect. 
There used to be an avenue on the side of the town 
towards the Mendip Hills, but it occasioned a great 
deal of damp and many improper matches ;—so as 
the timber was very excellent, when the gentleman to 
whom it belonged ruined himself, I bought it, and a 
very excellent speculation it turned out, for which I 
trust | am thankful; though it has so happened that 
this very scheme of mine for preventing the young 
men and women from walking about together in the 
evening was the cause of my own daughter . . . 
however that is anticipating, and [ ought not to forget 
that as yet I have not mentioned my birth. 

It took place on the fourteenth day of July, one 
thousand eight hundred and seventy-one, new style, 
about half-past four o'clock in the afiernoon. So 
I find it noted in the family Bible, which I take 
it is the best authority, though it is rather diffi- 
cult to reconcile the time of day there stated 
with the fact, which my father has often mentioned 
to me, that he was eating a sole at the time when 
the news of my appearance in the world reached 
him. Now, neither is it possible to suppose that 
my father would be eating a sole for his tea, neither 
can it be conceived that the confinement of my 
mother would have delayed his hour of dinner three 
hours and a half beyond the appointed time, for my 
excellent father held regularity the first duty ofa 
Christian, a lesson which he early enforced upon 
me, and by which I may boast that I am somewhat 
profited, so that on one melancholy occasion, when 
my poor son William was carried off, just as the 
clock struck two (our present hour), I thought 
it right, nevertheless, to reprove the servant for not 
bringing up the dinner till five minutes after the 

* My wife thinks it would be proper to mention in 
this place that we keep two servants—one a middle-aged, 
but by no means uncomely, woman, who cooks, and the 
other who is much younger, and whose face is both round 
and pleasant, called a parlour-maid ; but of this matter I 
shall speak more at length hereafter. 
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time. And these habits of order, Providence has 
been pleased singularly to bless, so that Iam now 
a man of flocks and herds, besides having the sum 
of £14,000 in the 4 per cents. Thus we see that 
virtue, even in this life, does not fail of its reward. 
From hence, therefore, [ conclude either that my 
father must have made a mistake respecting the 
thing.—[A gentleman in London, to whom ny 
son has shewn this MSS. has struck out ‘ thing’ 
with his pen, and written in ‘ subject-matter;’ 
when my work is printed, I desire that this word 
shall not be put in the place of the other, but in 
the margin, as is done in the Testament ;] made a 
mistake, I say, respecting the thing he was eating, 
they, perhaps, might be prawns, which would be 
p-oper for tea, or else there must be an error in the 
Family Bible, which [ cannot believe, for though 
I would not by any means say that this leaf has the 
same authority with the Canonical Scriptures, yet Iam 
sure it is entitled to more credit than the Apocrypha. 
And in this opinion that my father must have been 
wrong, I am the more strengthened, because my 
nurse has often assured me that he exclaimed, upon 
hearing of my birth, ‘ Thank God—his name shall 
be William,’ and I put it to any one whether it 
is not more likely that he would have found the 
time for such a sentence while picking off the head 
and scales of a pravn, than when engaged in eating 
a sole, which he had undoubtedly cut in halves 
before, and was devouring continuously, without 
interruption, from the bones or any other cause. 
Therefore I think it may be considered certain 
that my birth did take place at the time I have 
mentioned, namely, half-past four in the afternoon, 
and I have only introduced this notice of my 
father’s opinion to shew what mistakes the best of 
men are liable to when they repose too much self- 
confidence in their memoirs. 


CHAP. IV. 


HOW I CAME TO BE CHRISTENED IN THE CHURCH, 
WITH MY FATHER'S OPINION THEREON, 

My father, like myself, was a man who eschewed 
the parish church as a place where little good was 
to be got, and much evil, and there were none of 
the rites of the church that he more objected to 
than baptism and confirmation. Lites of the 
church (he used to say to me), how came they to be 
rights of the church? they are the wrongs of the 
church, and there are no rights but the rights of 
conscience. And sometimes the curate (not the 
present man, but another), before whom he used 
often to say these things, for he made it a rule never 
to suppress his opinions for the sake of pleasing 
men: he would say, ‘Why you are quite a wit, 
neighbour.’—‘ A wit !’ he would cry out, ‘I tell you 
what, Mr. Jenkins, these are no subjects for being 
witty about, I repeat it, sir, your church is wrong, 
and that I can prove out of Scripture, and it is my 
right to say so, sir, before you, sir, or before any 
high-priest in the land, sir,—and I will say it, sir, 
though you may turn it off by calling me wit, 
or scourging me, or putting me in prison, or any 
thing else you please, sir.’ 

And iu this he undoubtedly proved himself to 
possess the spirit of the ancient martyrs, though from 
his wanting the good education which he made a 
point of giving his son, the clergy had a little ad- 
vant ge over him now and then about the spelling of 
words, which [ am thankful they have never got 
over me, who have argued with them, and exposed 
their trumpery nonsense at our county dinners, that 
they are now quite afraid to come near me. 

But of all the ceremonies of the church what my 
father disapproved of most were Baptism and Con- 
firmation. I shall never forget what indignation he ex. 
pressed one afternoon when he was reading our town 
paper, at finding the Editor (who had himself once 
been. an attendant at the meeting,) talking about 
‘Confirmation being strong as Holy Writ!’ He im- 
mediately gave up the paper, and cailed upon the 
writer to ask how he could write such blasphemy, 
and he was not much appeased when the man said 
that the words came out of a play-book—though this 








he said is another proof, William, and so indeed it is, 
of the kind of people who stand up for the church. 
Next to this ceremony my father disliked the system 
of having godfathers and god mothers, which is indeed 
a part of the same, and he always said that he would 
sooner cut off his right hand, or shut up his shop be- 
fore seven in the evening, than let any child of his 
be wetted by a clergyman. However, a few weeks 
after my birth, one of our neighbours chanced to 
have great difficulty in proving his claim under a will, 
because he had not a certificate of baptism in parish 
books, and my father being alarmed, required of the 
churchwarden, whether my name could not some- 
how be inserted without the knowledge of the par- 
son, and finding this was impracticable, his con- 
science was so troubled that it quite affected his 
health, and he was obliged to take an excursion into 
the country. The next day, which was Sunday, my 
mother thought that [ looked rather sickly, and she 
sent off the nurse very hastily with me in her arms 
to get me christened where T could. It being to- 
wards dusk, the nurse would not go without her hus- 
band, and then, bya sad mistake, which the nurse said 
was owing to her not having sufficient directions, | 
was taken to the church and regularly baptised, she 
and Mr. Hanson standing sponsors to me. The fol- 
lowing day my father returned, and was very much 
surprised when he heard of it; but he said he sup- 
posed it was for the best, and never alluded to the 
subject again. And this leads me to remark that 
such accidents, like diseases, are sometimes hereditary 
in families, for it has so happened that all my own 
children* have been taken ill, when I was out upon 
different visits, and owing to the absence of our 
minister at a meeting, or some other providential cir- 
cumstance, have all been obliged to undergo the 
method of baptism which is practised in the church, 
This circumstance has been often a great grief to me, 
but we cannot provide against unforeseen occur- 
rences. I now proceed to the events of my boy- 
hood, many of which deserve most particular notice. 
( To be continued.) 





MR. MARTIN'S INVENTIONS, 


“ Te was endowed witha genius, lofty and versatile 
far beyond the ordinary run of men; he was curious 
to examine novelties; bold in inventions and expe- 
riments ; and he was not only a master of the arts 
of design, but distinguished himself equally in Ma- 
thematics, Mechanics, and [ydrostatics. He was 
skilled in music and poetry, not less than in the 
other accomplishments peculiar to a gentleman, 
suchas horsemanship, fencing, and dancing.”—For- 
tune has never yet favoured us with an opportunity 
of behutding the painter of § Belshazzar’s Feast” wins 
through the complicated mazes of a quadrille, or 
perform the dizzy evolutions of the waltz, but we 
have seen the author of a popular poem on a sacred 
subject, figure in the former, and acquit himself to 
ihe pertect admiration of a sparkling circle of houris, 
all astonishment at finding the votary of Calliope 
so manifestly a favorite with a sister muse. We 
see no reason to doubt, therefore, that Mr. Mar- 
tin can dance, His skill with the small sword 
heaven preserve us from putting to the proof! For 
his horsemanship, we leave his proficiency in that 
qualification of a gentleman to the arbitration of 
more competent judges ; and as to his skill in music 
and poetry, to make inquirics on those heads would 
he * something superfluous,’ since these are accom- 
plishments too common in the nineteenth century 
to allow of a suspicion that 2 man of our artist’s 
acquirements in other respects, can be deficient in 
them. To prove ourselves justitied, therefore, ia 
applying to Mr. Martin the enumeration of the ac- 
complishments of the great founder of the Milanese 
School, nothing remains but to adduce evidence 
of the exercise of his talents in works requiring a 





* To wit—William, John, Susan, Martha, Thomas, 
and Edmund. My youngest boy is called Herodotus, 
for a reason which will be mentioned hereafter. 
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knowledge of mathematics, mechanics, and hydros- 
tatics. With such proof we are abundantly fur- 
nished by a work now lying on our table, and 
which purports to be Outlines of several new inven- 
tions for maritime and jaland purposes, by John 
Martin, artist. ‘These inventions are seven in num- 
ber. That they are in genious in the highest degree, 
and afford an astonishing example of multifarious 
acquirements and resources, is the least that can 
be said for them. ‘They would stamp their author 
as an extraordinary man, had not his paintings and 
engravings already ranked him among the prodigies 
of the age; and they enutle him to a very distin- 
guished place in a future supplement to that inte- 
resting volume noticed in another part of our 


journal, ¢ Pursuit of Knowledge under Diflicultics.’ 


If the very name of the first of Mr. Martin’s inveu- 
tions do not startle most of our readers, it will fail 
of doing so only because they live in a world too old 
and experienced to admit of new wonders: * Evas- 
tic Tron Sure!’ The plan of Mr. Martin is actually 
to construct his ship of wrought iron, and to 
make it elastic, and capable of rebounding 
(like a tennis ball sha'l we say?) The keel, 
or backbone of the vessel, to be one piece of 
material, of uniform thickness towards the centre, 
but gradually tapering away from certain points 
towards the prow and stern so as to be pertectly 
elastic: the ribs also to be of wrought iron, gra- 
dually diminish'ng im width and thickness towerds 
the upper deck: this greater thickness below, 
and duninution upwards in the keel and ribs, be- 
sides producing elasticity, is intended to act as a 
constant ballast. The ship is to be furnished with 
a shield or sateguard from the upper deck to the 
lower water line formed of clastic chain, and hides 
stuffed with wool and tar mixed together, the whole 
to be covered with thin sheet iron or copper, and 
well riveted together, ‘This shield to be six inches 
from the ship’s side at the upper deck, and to ap- 
proach it: gradually towards the keel. For the 
other detai's of construction, which are al! con- 
trived with a view to elasticity, we must refer to 
Mr, Martin’s own exposition, and content ourselves 
with mentioning the advantages which he contem- 
plates would result frum the adoption of his inven- 
tion. ‘These are, that a vessel constructed eu his 
plan might strike against a rock and rebound with- 
out suffering injary in her hull; that if stranded, no 
wave could break in her sides; that no fire ship 
could destroy ler; that she would be more whole- 
some than the present damp and perpetuaily decay- 
ing ships; and that she would be completely and 
immovably ballasted in the manner of her con- 
struction ; and still allow more room for stowage 
than another vessel of equal size without ballast. 

Invention, No. 2, isa new principle of steam- 
navigation, the object of which is to remedy the 
inconvenicnce of back-water, so much complained 
of as incidental to the paddie whecls litherto used, 
For this purpose, Mr. Martin proposes to atlix to 
the stern of the vessel an instrument, to act under 
the impulse of the steam machinery, as a fish’s tail : 
to be composed of flat steel springs growing gra- 
dually thinner towards the extremity, there to be- 
come delicately pliant ; each spring to be enctosed 
within a case of Jeather, and rivetted to strong tan- 
ned hide leather, stretched. ‘This motion is to be 
applied separately or in conjunction with another 
propelling motion adapted for each side of the ves- 
sel, and by which a horizontal pull in the water is 
constantly kept up by the action of the machinery 
on web feet, two on cach side, a pair of which are 
thrust backward by the same stroke which brings 
the other two forward ; the webs or springs of the 
former spreading out, those of the latter closing, in 
the manner displayed by the duck or swan when 
swimming. The third plan is a wew application 
of the paddle, but which seems to us to be less 
original than the other inventions we lave de- 
scribed ; at all events, to be rendered intelligible, 
it requires to be explained through the medium of 
diagrams. 


Invention No. 3, is an elastic chain-cable, de- 
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vised principally to remedy the strain and jerking 
to which the cable is liable on every swing of 
the vessel, and by which the it is subject to be 
broken, or the anchor to be drawn. This con- 
trivance is very simple, and consists in the use at 
certain intervals in the chain, of links, through one 
end of which sliding bolts are introduced ; springs 
coil round these bolts, the coils separating by their 
own elasticity when in a state of repose, and 
closing when any strain takes place, and thus the 
entire cable acquires the degree of elasticity 
sought for. 

Mr. Martin’s other inventions are for coast-lights; 
for purifving the air and preventing explosion, &c. 
in coal mines; a second plan for supplying Lendon 
with a purer water; and a plan for the drainage of 
marshy lands, contiguous ta the Thames. 


But of these we must defer the account until 
next week, 








NEW MUSIC, 

Welcome me Home, a Ballad, by Thomas Haynes Bay- 
ley ; sung by Mrs. W. Knyvett. Cramer, Addison, 
and Beale. 

A very lively, pleasing, and simple ballad, (in E 

flat 2-4 time) in the * Cherry Ripe’ and ¢ I'd be a 

Butterfly’ style. Very easy of performance, and 

requiring but a limited compass of voice. 





Charles the Twelfth, a Rondo, in which is introduced 
Barnett’s celebrated Song, * Rise gentle Moon,’ ar- 
ranged for the Piano-forte, by William Grosse. 
Mayhew & Lee. | 

Tue music of this piece (an easy trifle of five pages), 

does not present so much attraction as the title. A 

very clever, spirited, and tolerably faithful likeness 

of Liston, as Adam Brock ; Cooper, as Major Van- 
berg; Farren, as Charles the Twelfth ; Harley, as 

Maddlework ; Miss Love, as Eudiga: and Miss E. 

Tree, as Ulrica: in the principal scene of the piece 

as performed at Drury Lane theatre, It is de- 

signed and drawn on stone by a promising and 
clever young man of the name of Gear, who holds 

a ripieno situation in the orchestra of the theatre. 

The music is pleasing, characteristic, and teach- 

able, and must be found acceptable by country 

teachers and their pupils. 





The Hermit, a Ballad, adapted to a German Melody, 
composed by Bornhard. Ewer & Johanning. 


Turs is the Sixth Number of a series of Foreign 
popular Melodies adapted to English poetry ; (the 
previous five have been reviewed by us at various 
periods). The present is quite an insiynilicant tri- 
fle, scarcely deserving notice. 





Air Suisse, varié pour le Piano. dédié a son Ami, 

Gué par Ch. Chaulieu, op. 78. Cocks and Co. 
Cuavtrev, is a clever musician, and ingenious 
writer, quite in the style of Uerz, whose publica- 
tions are becoming very popular, and in extensive 
request. An andante introduction of one page, 
written in a spirited and showy manner, precedes 
the Swiss air, which, although of a familiar descrip- 
tion, we do not remember to have before seen pub- 
lished. The 1st variation (pit presto, ) presents an 
amplification of the subject into triplets ; the 2d 
(piano e¢ Scherzando,) is a playful and pleasing va- 
riety; the 3d (Dolce, ma il canto sostenuto e con 
sentimento, ) exhibits some clever modulations; the 
4th (Istesso tempo, ) is in C minor, alternately mo- 
dulating into its relative major E flat, in the usual 
manner; and the 5th variation, forming the finale, 
is a striking allegro brillante e risoluto, extending to 
three pages. The whole is a clever production, 
but requires a hand that will extend to nine notes 
to perform it. 





© Oh! I gaz'd on the Spot, a Ballad ; the Words 
by W. H., Esq. ; the Music by J. Lodge, Esq. 
Willis and Co. 

‘A Solitary Grief? a Ballud, written by P. H. 
Bayly, Esq. ; the Music by J. Lodge, Esq. Willis 
and Co. 

Tue two compositions which we have here 
united are a good sample of the correspondence 
between melody and verse, on which depends the 
very essence of musical expression. The poetry is in 
either case of the simple ballad form ; but the most 
level and unvaried sentiment admits of shading in 
the embellishment, which the musician in these in- 
stances has aot failed to employ. The words of the 
first are peculiarly elegant and poetical; they pre- 
serve the true mean between homeliness and eleva- 
tion, which seems most adapted for musical arrange- 
ment. If the spirit of Mr. Bayly’s muse inclines 
rather too much to the former of these extremes, he 
propitiates us by his ingenuity and thorough com- 
mand of the artifices in composition which supply 
ihe place of much higher excellences. We cordially 
recommend these productions to the favour of our 
readers. 








THE DRAMA. 





MR. JOHN REEVE, 


THERE isa varvellous stagnation in the current 
of theatrical affairs just at present, and, without 
either wind or tide, criticism can make no way, 
but lies helpless and becalmed upon the surface 
of the waters. Accordingly, as our readers will 
perceive, we are obliged to become oratorical, 
where we flatter ourselves it has been our wont to 
say things pithy heretofore. Absolutcly there has 
been nothing done at the theatres about which 
any thing can be said for more than a week past ; 
so that lad nor Count Diehitesh, after his success 
at Shoumla, immediately commeneed manceurring 
on Adrianople, the Turks might have rejoiced, but 
a blank would this week have occurred in the daily 
news which mortal editors must have despaired of 
filling up. Liston having played the round of his 
favourite characters at the Haymarket, is alter- 
nating between the two most popular, Paul Pry 
and Adam Brock. His engagement there, by the 
way, terminates, we understand, with the present 
month, In the same way, at the English Opera 
Hlouse, Miss Kelly is delighting all who have not 
seen her, and multitudes who have, altcrnately in 
the § Serjeant’s Wife’ and the ‘ Sister of Charity.’ 
The Surrey is still busy with its mournful melo- 
drama, Black-eyed Susan (All in the Downs, it 
should have been called); and Vidocq reigns pa- 
ramount at the Cobourg. 

A trifling exception to the general absence of 
novelty has occurred at the Haymarket in the 
shape of a single act, called ‘ Nothing Superfluous;’ 
so utterly stupid in its ridiculousness, that it might 
have been a loose Act of Parliament escaped from 
the Statute-book ; though the title of * Nothing 
Superfluous’ would probably in that case have been 
considered a misnomer. Wooden manufacture as 
it is, we shall take the liberty of using it as a peg, 
whereupon to hang a few praises of a mighty great 
favourite of ours, Mr. John Reeve. But who shal! 
panegyrize in proper terms this anomalous man ; 
this heavy eccentricity, this etherialized grossness, 
this animated flesh? Considering his person ab- 
stractedly, who would not say this man was a 
poet; yet put him in motion, and what look or 
gesture does not betray genius oriyinal and first- 
rate? In every muscle of those stolid features 


* Nature hath residence and human power ;’ 


and from those piggish eyes, the soul is ever look- 
ing forth with an expression of restless, helpless, 
but irresistible drollery. ‘Then his utterance, how 
rich and full, yet how rapid and without effort; 
quite as good in its way, yet how different from 
the solemn and ponderous volubility of Liston! 
Then who can sing like him, with a voice exten- 





sive, clear, and sonorous, faultless taste, aud a 
brilliancy of execution almost unattainable? But 
his dancing, oh! ye gods, what a grace shines 
through every movement! What lightness, what 
airiness, what spirituality in those portly limbs ! 
Sublime images are produced ; the loftiest associa- 
tions excited; we are reminded of the infinite 
elasticity of matter; champaigne in a beer-barrel, 
or Leviathan executing his gambols in the deep. 
His fatness is not of this world, it is sublimed, un- 
earthly; it is the chubbiness of a cherub ; it is the 
God of Love grown a man, as our Irish friend of 
the Chronicle weuld felicitiously express himself. 
Then, with all these graces and accomplishments, 
who can accuse John Reeve of bad taste in their 
display? There is a polish in his very vulgarity ; 
a delicacy of coarseness, a chastened buffoonery, 
a subdued orderliness of extravagance about him, 
which compels pleasure and deties criticism, We 
shall only connect him with the piece which ought 
tu have been the subject of this notice, so fur as to 
say that it would certainly have been damned 
without his constant presence on the stage; and 
that his dreaming of a dinner was almost the best 
thing we ever saw, 

It is our trust that he ever will have better things 
written for him than £ Nothing Superfluous,’ for no 
man better deserves, though no man stands less in 
need of it, to have a character expressly drawn for 
him than Reeve. We think of trying our hand for 
him ourselves, before next season, 





AFFRAY IN SMITIIFIELD. 


Mr. Eprror, 

Since my last communication, two fires of con- 
siderable magnitude have taken place in different 
quarters of this devoted metropolis. After my boasted 
good luck in being universally present on these occa- 
sions, and the kind encouragement you bestowed 
upon my first effort in the descriptive line, you might 
naturally expect a full, true, and particular ac- 
count of one or both of these events: but, alas, I 
have nothing to offer on either subject, except my 
apologies. In fact, sir, on Tuesday, the night of the 
conflagration near Lincoln’s [nn Fields, 1 was con- 
fined to my room by indisposition; otherwise IL 
would have made a point of being there ; my intel- 
ligence, which seldom fails me, arrived very early 
that evening. On Thursday I accompanied a fire- 
man of my acquaintance to Mary-le-bone Lane ; 
but our engine unfortunately came very late, and, 
notwithstanding the efforts of my friends to smuggle 
me in, the obstinacy of the policemen prevented my 
getting a view of the proceedings. I have suffered 
so much disappointment in this way, that I seriously 
think of entering the service, or at least adopting 
the livery, of the Phenix. What took place on 
either of the above occasions, I do not know to this 
hour; for, with all my curiosity, I hate reading 
these things in the newspapers. 

I was more fortunate, sir, on Saturday morning ; 
when, having moored my boat in the neighbourhood 
of the Red Ifouse, tor the purpose of taking a gentle 
swim, | heard a peculiar cry within two hundred 
yards of me, and raised my eyes just in time to see 
a white arm disappear beneath the surface. Hav- 
ing got to my boat and made all possible haste to 
the spot, I found a young gentleman lying insensi- 
ble in a waterman’s wherry, to which he had just 
been brought by an intrepid diver, after an immer- 
sion of nearly two minutes. A convulsive gasp, 
which made the water issue slowly from his mouth, 
was the first symptom of abiding life ; but he was 
ultimately recovered without much difficulty. 

This is a trifling matter, and of every day occur- 
rence; I will now tell you the best thing [ have 
witnessed during the week. It has been more than 
once lately that I have taken a walk in Smithfield 
Market at an early hour of the day ; which is to my 
mind by far the most amusing promenade to be found 
in London before two o'clock. One’s feelings, it is 
true, are liable to be shocked by the inhumanity of the 
drovers, and the heavy blows which they deal with 
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their enormous sticks on the poor victims entrusted 
to their charge; and were these but a little more ra- 
tional, one might expect the treatment they receive 
from those modern Caci, would almost reconcile 
them to that death which they generally appear to 
have an instinctive presentiment they are approach- 
ing. I suppose you know, sir, that the mottled ap- 
pearance which London meat always bears, even 
when cooked, has no other origin than the continual 
bruising which the cattle brought to it undergo just 
previous to their death.* There is one thing, how- 
ever, to be said for the drovers: namely, that the 
fault may lie less in their brutal dispositions, the 
atrocity of which, at the same time I[ do not dispute, 
than in the circumstance of so large a multitude 
being supplied from one market in the heart of the 
city, instead of several (as it ought to be) dispersed 
about the suburbs ; whereby a confusion arises, 
which makes it necessary for a man who, with two 
dogs and a stick, has to direct the moverents of 
twenty or more sheep through a multitude of others, 
to take strong measures for that purpose. It is easy 
to imagine that in this immense labyrinth of pens 
and hurdles, the escape of an active pig will atford 
half an hour’s chase to two men and twice the num- 
ber of dogs. In fact, no order at all could possibly 
be kept in this Babel of brates without the assistance 
of the dogs, who, more sagacious and active than 
their masters, have at the same time a much more 
humane and milder manner of correcting the wan- 
derings of their charge. It is curious to hear the 
colloquies which are held with and understood by 
these intelligent creatures ; and the long-winded 
commissions which they execute with the most scru- 
pulous promptitude and despatch: ‘ Dost-a see yon 
ship going round t’corner towards t’causey? fetch 
un up, lad, and bring un back round t top o’ t’mar- 
ket!” Off he goes, and now barking in front, now 
behind, and often fixing his teeth in the fleece of the 
wanderer, he gives her no rest till she has rejoined 
the flock. 

It was at some distance from the market, but ina 
street leading directly out of it, that I found two of 
these Arcadian worthies holding hostile discourse, 
very plentifully and heavily ‘ shotted,’ afier the man- 
ner of Lieutenant Gough, with oaths and such like 
animated expressions. It seemed that one of them 
had headed a bullock which the other was driving ; 
whether intentionally or not, was the matter in dis- 
pute ; and they shook their ugly heads at one another, 
and grasped their bludgeons with a fierceness that 
betokened present war. ‘hey were well matched 
in size and weapons; small men both, but of feroci- 
ously determined countenances, each no doubt, with 
a Kentish Mars (as .E.schylus hath it) in his bosom. 
The prelude was not long; one drew back suddenly, 
and struck his adversary, unprepared, a blow on the 
mouth; this was something like foul, and my side 
was ii s'antly taken against the aggressor; the other, 
however, had scarcely time to taste his own blood, 
hefore he had returned the compliment in a hand- 
some way, and to work went these ‘ vanguards of 
liberty,’ with a spirit which did honour to their na- 
tive country. 

A fight knocked up in the streets of London, has 
now-a-days seldom any chance of coming to a satis- 
factory conclusion; your fist-fighting is a sad slow 
process, scarcely fit for deciding the quarrels of chil- 
dren, and the watchmen or street constables are 
sure to become ofticious before the third round ; 
but two such sticks as were now in motion, threat- 
ened to make short work of it. To be sure there 
was not the scientific cudgel-playing or the stamina 
perhaps, which enabled Robin Hood and the Pinner 
of Wakefield to keep it up, ‘ swopping together’ 
through a summer’s day; yet the heartiness and 
cordiality with which they gave and took, as it is 
called, was of the genuine old English sort; [ was 
affected, and tears of antiquarian enthusiasm came 





* We suspect our friend of an inclination to hum us 
in our mistaken characters of cocknies; but we assure 
him we have seen beet and eaten it in other places beside 
London. : ‘ 

+ See Wordsworth’s Sonnet to the Men of Kent. 
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into my eyes, when I considered that near this very 
spot, in the good old days of the tilt-yard, and 
the wager of battle, our forefathers were wont to 
punch one another's ribs with their fa:r long poles, 
or bump the brains of those who contradicted them 
with the fatal bag of sand. 

There was another reflection which pleased me ; 
these fellows, 1 bethought myself, have possibly 
never felt the weight of their own sticks in this way 
before, and the one who comes off best in such an 
encounter may nevertheless get a lesson of humanity 
from it much more impressive than any Mr. Martin’s 
enactments could teach him. The bullock who had 
turned about, and was at presentthe only spectator 
besides myself, seemed, by the tranquil and satisfied 
expression of his countenance, to have been making 
precisely the same observation. Meantime the sticks 
were descending with much clatter and more effect, 
for the bluod trickled faster than perspiration down 
the faces of both combatants. Presently * the twa 
dogs,’ who seemed much puzzled at first by the pro- 
ceedings of their superiors, began to take up their 
cue, and after some growling and cocking up of 
tails and noses, commenced a little under-plot of 
their own. A crowd had now gathered, and some 
people showed a disposition to interfere, but the 
battle was rapidly working its own termination. 
One fellow in guarding a blow with his left arm, had 
the luck to catch hold of his antagonist’s stick, who, 
sickened by the immediate receipt of three undefended 
blows, resigned his weapon, and was commencing a 
retreat, when a downright one on the forehead felled 
him to the ground. Tle did not attempt to rise, and 
the conqueror, the man who took the first blow, was 
proceeding to revenge himself in a summary way, 
when the spectators stopped him, and got his stupi- 
fied opponent out of the way into the medicinal re- 
fuge of a gin-shop. ‘lhe disappointment of the sa- 
vage to lose his well-earned moment of revenge, 
gave his bloody features an expression horribly pic- 
turesque. I left the two dogs fighting it out, to the 
manifest consolation of those who came too late for 
the principal scene. 

With great respect, I remain, yours, &e. 





DANDIE DINMONT. 





Tur following is a very agreeable account, from the 
best possible authority, of the original of * Dandie 
Dinmont,’ one of the most admirable, delightful, 
and real, of Sir Walter Scott’s heroes. It appears 
as a note in the volume of ‘ Guy Mannering,’ re- 
cently published. 

© Tue character of Dandie Dinmont was drawn 
from vo individual. A dozen, at least, of stout 
Libdesdale yeomen with whom he has been ac- 
quainted, and whose hospitality he has shared in 
his rambles through that wild country, at a time 
when it was totally inaccessible save in the manner 
descriied in the text, might lay claim to be the 
prototype of the rough, but faithful, hospitable, and 
generous farmer. But one circumstance occasion- 
ed the name to be fixed upon a most respectable 
individual of this class, now no more. Mr. James 
Davidson of Hindlee, a tenant of Lord Douglas, 
hesides the points of blunt honesty, personal 
strength, and hardihood, designed to be expressed 
in the character of Dandic Dinmont, had the hu- 
mour of naming a celebrated race of terriers which 
he possessed, by the generic names of Mustard and 
pepper, (according as their colour was yellow, or 
greyish-black,) without any other individual dis- 
tinction, except as according to the nomenclature 
in the text. Mr. Davidson resided at Hindlee, a 
wild farm, on the very edge of the Teviotdale 
mountains, and bordering close on Liddesdale, 
where the rivers and brooks divide as they take 
their course to the Eastern and Western seas. 
His passion for the chase, in all its forms, but espe- 
cially for fox-hunting, as followed in the fashion 
described in the next chapter, in conducting which 
he was skilful beyond most men in the South High- 
lands, was the distinguishing point in his character. 





‘When the tale on which these comments are 
written became rather popular, the name of Dandie 
Dinmont was generally given to him, which Mr, 
Davidson received with great good humour, only 
saying, while he distinguished the author by the 
name applied to him in the country, where his own 
is so common—* that the Sheriff had not written 
about him mair than about other folk, but only 
about his dogs.” An English lady of high rank 
and fashion being desirous to possess a brace of the 
celebrated Mustard and Pepper terriers, expressed 
her wishes in aletter, which was literally addressed 
to Dandie Dinmont, under which very general di- 
rection it reached Mr. Davidson, who was justly 
proud of the application, and failed not to comply 
with a request which did him and his favourite at- 
tendants so much honour. 

“T trust I shall not be considered as offending 
the memory of a kind and worthy man, if I men- 
tion a little trait of character which occurred in 
Mr. Davidson’s last illness. I use the words of 
the excellent clergyman who attended bim, who 
yave the account to a reverend gentleman of the 
sane persuasion :— 

*“T read to Mr. Davidson the very suitable and 
interesting truths you addressed to him. He listen- 
ed to them with great seriousness, and has uni- 
formly displayed a deep concern about his soul’s 
salvation. He died on the first sabbath of the 
year (1820); an apoplectic stro\e deprived him in 
an instant of all sensation, but happily his brother 
was at his bed-side, for he had detained him from 
the meeting-house that day to be near hin, although 
he felt himself not much worse than usual.—So 
you have got the last little Mustard that the hand 
of Dandie Dinmont bestowed. 

‘© This ruling passion was strong even on the 
eve of death. Mr. Baillie’s fox- hounds had started 
a fox upposite his window a few weeks ago, and as 
soon as he leard the sound of the dogs, his eves 
glistened; he insisted ou getting out of bed, and 
with much dithiculty got to the window, and there 
enjoyed the fun, as he called it. When I came 
down to ask for bim, he said, “he had seen Rey- 
nard, but had not seen his death, If it had been 
the will of Providence,” he added, “ I would have 
liked to have been alter bim; but [ am glad that I 
got to the window, and am thankful for what I saw, 
for it has done me a great deal of good.” Not- 
withstanding these eccentricities, (adds the sensible 
and liberal clergyman,) I sincerely hope and be- 
lieve he has gone to a Letter world, and better com- 
pany and enjoymeuts,” 

‘If some part of this little narrative may excite 
a smile, it is one which is consistent with the most 
perfect respect for the simple-minded invalid, and 
his kind and judicious religious instructor, who, we 
hope, will not be displeased with our giving, we 
trust, a correct edition of an anecdote which has 
been pretty generally circulated. The race of Pep- 
per and Mustard are in the highest estimation at 
this day, not only for vermin-killing, but for intelli- 
gence and fidelity. ‘Those who, like the author, 
possess a brace of them, consider them as very de- 
sirable companions.’ 








MISCELLANIES. 





MaveMorseLLte ScnecuNner at Beritn.—The 
musica! circles of Berlin derived some consolation 
for the departure of Paganini from the appearance 
there of Mademoiselle Nanette Schechner, the 
celebrated Bavarian singer so much commended 
by the author of the ¢ Musical Tour in Germany.’ 
This accomplished artiste had obtained permission 
of the Court of Munich, to which she is especially 
attachée, (we use the term in the diplomatic sig- 
nification) to be present in the Prussian capital, 
and to add, by the display of her brilliant talents, 
to the éclat of the late nuptial festival. The royal 
marriage, however, having taken place sooner than 
was at first contemplated, in consequence of the 
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presence of the Emperor of Russia and his consort? 
sister of the bridegroom, Mademoiselle Schechner’s 
arrival in Berlin was not in time to allow of ber 
preparing for the part at first proposed to be as- 
signed to her, in the opera of ‘ Agnes von Hohen- 
stauffen,’ especially got up for the occasion. This 
accident threatened the connoisseurs of Berlin with 
the calamity of a disappointment in their expecta- 
tions of hearing the Bavarian Prima Donna, for the 
Jady herself was very much perplexed: the per- 
mission from her own court was given with the ex- 
press view of her assisting at the royal ceremonies, 
and it would seem a departure from the spirit, as 
well as the letter of her congé, and a compromise 
of the dignity of the Bavarian Court, and of her 
own eminence, were she, after being invited, and 
having obtained permission to employ her talents 
on so exalted an occasion, to condescend to appear 
before the public under more ordinary circum- 
stances, The dilemma was serious, the scrupies 
became an affuire d'état, and after several notes 
between the Minister of his Bavarian Majesty and 
the Prussian government, it was settled to conciliate 
Mademoiselle Schechner and her Royal Master by 
a kind of apology inserted in the official part of the 
State Gazette, attesting the cause which had pre- 
vented the first singerin of the Court of Munich 
from taking part in the opera of ¢ Agnes von Ho- 
henstaufen.’ This was done accordingly, and the 
arrangement proved satisfactory to all parties: it 
was gratifying to some, and amusing to others, to 
see the intercsts of an opera singer become tiie care 
of grave state diplomatists. The lady subsequently 
made her débat on the Berlin boards, as Emmeline 
in the opera of * The Swiss Familiy.’ She of course 
excited a great sensation; she appears, indeed, 
to be regarded as a second Sontag ; her reception, 
consequently, was most enthusiastic,—she was 
called for after the first act to receive a repetition 
of the applause which her performance had elicited, 
and at the close of the opera, garlands and sonnets 
and other efusions were thrown on the stage in 
abundance. 

This lady is not less esteemed in her own country 
than abroad ; on the last night of her performance 
at Munich, in the character of the Countess Alma- 


viva, in the * Marriage of Figaro’ on the eve of 


setting out for Berlin, the most marked honours 
were paid her by the public, and especially by a 
veteran and discriminating patron of the fine arts, 
Major General the Baron von Zoller, who, after 
complimenting her in the most flattering manner 
at the theatre, conducted her in his own carriage 
to her residence, under the windows of which, the 
hand of the king’s body guard were assembled to 
honour her with a final serenade. A fuil hour was 
passed in the performance of most popular airs, 
and nearly the whole population of the town was 
brought together to assist in doing honour to the 
admired songstress. It would certainly seem not 
to be without grounds, that the Germans disclaim 
the imputation of being a phlegmatic nation. 


Artiricat Ripentnc or Frutt.—The custom 
of gathering fruit before it be quite ripe, and alluw- 
ing it to mature by keeping, is, we believe, by 
no means unusual. I[t is, however, an usage in 
most instances, rather adopted from the observa- 
tion of its successful results than from theory. A 
short notice in the last number of the ‘Gardener's 
Magazine,’ while it encourages the practice, ex- 
plains the principle on which the effect proceeds, 
by inferring that ‘the organic elaborations of the 
constituent parts of fruit are all finished in the early 
staves of their growth, or when arrived at their full 
size, and that their ripening is a process of chemical 
changes similar to fermentation, which, with a suf- 
ficient and regular application of heat, goes on, in 
some degree, independent of the living principle.’ 
Mr. Howison, the gentleman who furnishes this ex- 
planation, gives the following examples of the suc- 
cessful adoption of artificial ripening: * Pears,’ 
he says, ‘ gathered some weeks before they were 
ripe, owing to the danger of their being stolen from 
the trees, were placed in the drawers of a book-case 





in a room where a fire was constantly kept, and the 
temperature from 58° to 68°. After ten or twelve 
days the jargonelle, and after a mouth the moor- 
fowl egg were found ripe, and better flavoured than 
if matured in the open air. Melons gathered in 
the end of October, and supposed useless, were, 
after lving in the same room till the end of Decem- 
ber, found nearly as highly-flavered and juicy as 
those ripened in the frames. In 1816, when wall- 
fruit in the upper part of Lanarksiire did not even 
arrive at its usual size, fire heat had the effect of 
rendering such fruit more eatable than any ripened 
on the tree in one of the warmest situatiuns of 
Scotland. 

Exvecrricity or tue Broop, &e.—Dr. Bellin- 
geri, of the Academy of Turin, has made a variety of 
experiments on the electricity of the blood, urine, 
and bile of several animals; taking them both ina 
healthy and unhealthy state. The veinous blood of 
five and forty healthy calves manifested a degree of 
electricity somewhat superior, or at least quite equal 
to that of iron, but inferior to that of copper. Neither 
age, sex, season, nor the hour of the day on the state 
of the atmosphere appeared to affect the quantum of 
electricity ; but disease was found to be extremely 
influential, and diminished it very sensibly. It 
would seem to be indisputable that, in a healthy 
state, the veinous blood of all species of birds and 
quadrupeds is equally elastic. Arterial blood par 
takes apparently of the same character, and Dr. 
Bellinger! could scarcely discover any difference 
whatever between the two bloods. Ile observed it 
to be otherwise with urine, which he did not find 
subject to any specific law as regards its electri- 
city. His experiments, in this last respect, were, 
however, confined to the liquid found in the bladder 
of animals after they had passed through the convul- 
sion of death. The bile cannot be obtained from 
living creatures, and that, on which Dr. B. made 
his experiments, had most probably undergone a 
change consequent upon the cessation of animal ex- 
istence. He found its electricity to be considerably 
more variable than that of urine, being sometimes 
greater and sometimes less. 

Cuess PrayinG ry Hottanp.—On the 26th ct 
April, 1826, the chess clubs of Amsterdam and 
Rotterdam commenced a game by correspond- 
ence, which was decided in favour of the former 
after thirty-four letters. The revenge game was 
also decidcd in the same number of moves in fa- 
vour of the Amsterdam Club, The two games 
lasted until December of the same year. ‘The news 
of the victory excited the envy of the Antwerp 
Club, which sent a challenge to that at Amsterdam ; 
the defiance was accepted, but the Amsterdam Club 
again came off victorious in two games; the first 
of which was began in April, 1827; the second 
ended on the 8th of February, 1829, by a letter in 
which the Antwerp Club confessed the superiority 
of their antagonists. ‘The Amsterdam Club now 
defy ‘all the world ;’ and it is expected that the 
amateurs of the Café de la Régence will take up the 
gauntlet. The moves of the four Dutch games 
have been published ina Netherlandish journal, 
entitled the Vaderlandische Lettereefeningen. 
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Mean temperature 635; Mean atmosphere pressure 29. 82. 
Rain early on Friday morning, Nights fair, except on Tuesday, 

Highest temperature at noon, 76%, 

Astronomical Observations. 

The Moon in apogeum on Monday. 

Mercury in perihelium on Friday, 

The Moon and Jupiter in conjunction on Sunday, at } h. 
P.M. 

Jupiter’s geocentric longitude on Sunday, 5° 29’ in Sagitt. 

Sun’s ditto ditto 16° 33’ in Leo. 

Length of day on Sunday, 14 h, 54 m. decreased 1 h. 40 m. 
— horary motion 2’ 23”, Logarithmic num, of distance, 
005324, 





LITERARY ANNOUNCEMENTS, 





Scripture BaLances: or, a collection of the Pro- 
ae, Precepts, &c. By the Rev. John Young, l2mo. 
és. Od. 

Instructive Extracts: religious and moral, by the Au- 
thor of the * Edinburgh Sessional School Book.’ 

Songs for Heaven; a selection of Sacred Poetry, 
32mo. Is. 

Christian Counsel: or, a Manual of one hundred prac- 
tical Contemplations, by an Old Divine, Is. 

Macgowan’s First Lessons in Latin Readings, third 
edition, 2s. 

Sermons, by the late Rev. John Campbell, D. D. 
vol Bvo. 9s. 

Johnson on Stomach, 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

Carpenter’s Orthographical Assistant, 3rd edition, 2s. 
Hossack’s Memoirs of De Witt Clinton, 4to. 42s. 

Sir James Turner’s Memoirs of His Own Life and 
Time, 4to. 35s. 

The Horse, in all its variety and uses, &c. by John 
Lawrence, 8s. 

Whittingham’s Pocket Novelist, vol. 35, (containing 
* Man of the World,’) 2s. 6d. 

The Village Observer, by the Author of the * Retro- 
spect,’ 9th edition, 2 vols. 3s. 

Howard's Sermons, 3rd edition, 12mo, 5s. 

Hoogeveene’s Greek Particles Abridged, translated by 
the Rev. John Seager, B. A. 7s. fid. 

Col. Napier’s History of the War in the Peninsula, 
vol. 2, 20s. 

Memoirs of Mr. J. D. Ballance, 12s. 

Morton's Journal of Italy, 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 

Mrs. Stevens’ Comments, vol. 15, 10s. 

Rev. J. H. Stewart’s Sermons, 2nd ed. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Selection fiom Herrick’s Poems, 32mo. 2s. 6d. 

Dr. Burton’s (Rev.) Bampton Lectures, 8vo. 15s. 

The Bee Preserver, from the French of Jonas de Ge- 
lieu, 12mo. 3s. 

Bedford’s History of Great Britain, in relation to the 
Roman Catholie Question, 8vo. 10s. 

Relhan’s Tacitus de Moribus, 4th edition, 12mo. 5s. 6d. 

Harper's Practical Hints, for Abstracting Title Deeds, 
3rd edition, 8vo. 5s. 

Bloxham’s Principles of Gothic Architecture, foolscap 
8vo. 4s. 

The Evangelical Spectator, by the Author of * The 
Evangelical Rambler,’ 2nd edition, 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

William’s Domestic Guide to the Footstool of mercy, 
2nd edition, 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

James’s Family Monitor, 3rd edition, 12mo. 5s. 6d. 

Valpy’s Greek Septuagint, new edition, 21s. 

Willians’s Abstract, 10th Geo, 1Vth, 1829, 8vo. 7s. 





The name of the Author of the proposed ‘ History of 
Germany,’ is Bernays, not * Bernago,’ as printed in our 
last. 








Just published, price 21s. boards, 
YREEK SEPTUAGINT, with the APOCRY- 

BW PHA; from the Oxford Edition of Bos and 
Holmes. ‘This Edition is handsomely printed in one 
vo!. 8vo. hot-pressed ; for use in Churches and Chapels 
as well as the Library. 

* This elegantly-executed volume is very correctly 
printed, and (which cannot but recommend it to students 
in preference to the incorrect Cambridge and Amsterdam 
reprints of the Vatican text) its price is so reasonable as 
to place it within the reach of almost every one.’—Horne’s 
Introduction to the Bible. 

Mr. Valpy has printed this second Edition in an eco- 
nomical form, to suit the use of the Upper Classes of 
Schools, into whose hands many Tutors are desirous of 
placing it. : 

Sold by Longmar, Baldwin, Whittaker, Harding, 
Rivington, J. Richardson, and all other booksellers. 

Also, 3 vols. 8vo. £2. 5s. boards, 

GREEK TESTAMENT, with English Notes; Second 
Edition. Containing copious Critical, Philological, and 
Explanatory Notes; with parallel passages, &c. from the 
Classics, and with references to Vicerus from Idioms, 
and Bos for Ellipses. To which is prefixed a short 
Treatise on the Docrrines of the GREEK ARTICLE, 
according to Bishop MippLetron, Mr. GRANVILLE 
Suarpve, &c. briefly and compendiously explained, as 
applicable to the criticism of the New Testament. The 
various Kealings are recorded under the Text. Greek 
and English Indexes are added. ‘I'wo plates are added, 
one illustrative of the * Travels of the Apostles,’ and the 
other a * Map of Judea, and a Plan of the City and Tem- 
ple of Jerusalem.’ By the Rev. E. Vanier, B.D. 

is work is interded for the use of Students in Di- 
vinity, as well as for the Library. 

* Atter a minute examination, the author of the present 
manual considers this edition of the Greek Testament as 
the most valuable of any that has yet been published, 
with critical and phile'ogical apparatus: especially for 
students who wish to purchase only ONE edition of the 
Greek Testament.’—Horne’s Introduction to the Bible. 

*,* The SepruaGintT and TEstaMENT may be 
had uniformly bound in four handséme yolumes. 
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[ | NIVERSITY of LONDON.—Tie Notice of 

the various Courses of Lectures to be delivered 
during the next Session, and of the days, hours, and fees, 
fixed for the attendance of each, may be had at the Office 
of the University; and at Mr. Taylor's, 30, Upper 
Gower- street. 

The Medical Classes will commence on the Ist of Oc- 
tober, and the General Classes on the 2nd of November. 
By order of the Council, 

THOMAS COATES, Clerk. 
University of London, Aug. 1. 1829. 


HE FOREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW : 


No VIII, will be published on SATURDAY 
the 15th instant. 








Just published, price 7s. tid. dedicated, by permission, to 
Sir James M‘Gregor, M.D., &c. &e. 
| gee eg no MYSTERY: beimg a brief 

‘ Outline of the Principles of Medical Science ; 
designed as an introduction to their general study, as a 
branch of liberal education. By Joun Morrison, 
M.D. and A.B., Trinity College, Dublin. 

*,* The design of this work is to vindicate the true 
dignity of Medicine, and to remove the opinion very 
generally entertained, that it is an art connected with 
mystery and conjuration, by showing in an attractive and 
popular form, the scientific principles on which its prac- 
tice is founded, 

London: Ifurst, Chance, and Co., 65, St. Paul’s 
Church-yard. 





This day is published, price 2s. royal &vo. 
MHE APOCRY PHA of theBOOK of DANIEL 
containing the Story of Susannah, the Prayer of 
Azariah, with the Hymn of the ‘Three Children, and the 
History of Bell and the Dragon. ‘Translated from the 
vulgate Latin, with Notes, and a short Treatise of the 
yw contained in these Pieces. By LUKE Howanp, 

RS. 

The following Books of the Apocrypiim, have also 
been tranalated from the Latin vulgate, by the same 
Author, viz. 

LIBER ECCLESIASTICUS; the Book of the 
Church, royal 8vo. price 6s. 6d. 

LIBER SAPIENTICA; the Book of Wisdom, 
royal 8vo, price 2s. 6d. 

The BOOK of TOBIT, royal 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 

Sold by J. and A. Arch ; Longman, Rees, and Co. ; 
Hatchard and Son; and Harvey ant Darton. 





BY THE KING’s LETTERS PATENT. 
OBERT DAWS, 17, Margaret-street, Caven- 
dish-square, Inventor and Patentee of the RE- 
CUMBENT CHAIRS, &c.: the advantage of which 
consists in the simple movement of the back and arms, 
forming from twelve to fifteen positions, their elegant ap- 
pearance, the comfort they afford, and their little extra 
expense. 

* It is solid, handsome, and comract, and the contriv- 
anee so complete, that the required position is attained by 
the slightest movement possible, which it is but justice to 
a most ingenious man to introduce io the particular notice 
of our readers.’—Examiner. 

* Possessing these advantages, it is not dearer than a 
common easy chair.’—‘Times. 

* There is few, if any, more worthy of commendation, 
with reference to its immediate results merely, than the 
Patent Recumbent Chair of Mr. Daws.’—Court Journal. 

This Chair is sometimes made admirably portable, for 
the convenience of travelling. 





FTER many years intense application and ex- 
pense, Mr. SCOTT, SURGEON DENTIST, 

of 35, GERRARD STREET, SOHO, the Inventor of 
the system of curing TOOTH-ACHE, &e. has brought 
a Silicious Pearl to that perfection as to supersede the use 
of Human Teeth. The advantage of them over every 
description of Artificial Teeth, is, that they neither cor- 
rode nor change colour, but will last for life. From one 
to a complete set can be substituted without pain, tying, 
&c. to the adjacent teeth, or the necessity of extracting 
teeth or stumps, so as to answer all the purposes of mas- 
tication, articulation, &e., and cannot be distinguished in 
the mouth from those formed by nature. The Tooth. 
ache and Tender Teeth are effectually and permanently 
cured without extraction, and the most excruciating pain 
immediately relieved by Mr. Scott’s Cement Stopping, 
applied in a liquid state, so as not to hurt where the tooth 
is most tender, and if three parts decayed away the cavity 
is filled, and soon becomes sound and as hard as iron, and 
will not decompose from the heat of the stomach, acids, 
&c., nor turn the teeth black. By this means carious 
teeth are preserved and rendered useful. ‘Teeth scaled, 
and if ever so discoloured, made beautifully white, with- 
out pain or injury to the enamel. Loose ‘Teeth fastencd, 


and the Deformities of the Teeth regulated, and every 
other operation. Mr. S. also continues to supply Natural 
Terro Metallic or Mineral and Artificial Teeth, on his 
improved system, at little more than half the usual 
charges. : 





This day is publishel, the Secord Volure of 
ILUTENANT COLONEL NAPIER’S HIS- 
TORY of the WAR in the PENINSULA. 
8vo., with plans. Price 20s., boards. By T. and W. 
Boone, 40, Strand, near Charing-cross. 


TO FLUTE PLAYERS. 

( N FRIDAY Last, the '7th of AUGUST, 

Messrs. Simpkin and Marshall, Stationer’s Hall 
Court, published, price 4s. Nos. 17 and 18 (the two 
Numbers incorporated) of THE FLUTIST’S MAGA. 
ZINE, which will be found, on inspection, to be of a 
nore interesting nature than ever since its first establish- 
ment. Contents of Music:—1l. The celebrated Fanta- 
sia, of Tulou, which he performed at his concert, on the 
13:h of June last. (This Piece is published ut Paris at five 
francs.) 2. A beautiful Fantasia, by Berbiguier, on the 
Barcarolle in * Masaniello.’ (‘This piece is also published 
at five francs.) 3. The favourite airs in * Masaniello,’ 
arranged as solos, by W. N. James. There are twenty- 
four pages of Music, engraved in the first style, for which 
the Music Seller would charge at least 10s. Contents of 
Letter-press:—l. The respective merits of M. Tulou, 
Mr. Nicholson, and Mr. Dronét. 2. Essay on Sound, 
concluded. 3. M. Monzani’s defunct Patents. 4. A 
Day with Dressler. 5. The Correspondence between M. 
‘Tulou, M. Monzani, and Mr. James. 6. ‘The present 
State of Music. 7. Review of New Flute Music, 





&e. &e. 

TO THE MUSICIAN.—Messrs. Simpkin and Mar- 
shall have also just published No. IIL. of ‘James's 
Quarterly General Catalogue of Music,’ price 6d. No. IT. 
contains the New Musical Works, from January to April, 
price id. No. 1. the whole of last year’s publications, 
price 2s. No Musician should be without this Cata- 
logue; it is a complete reference to all new Musical 
Works which are published from quarter to quarter, with 
the price of each publication, name of the composer, and 
by whom published. 

JAMES’s IMPROVED FLUTES. These Flutes, 
which M. Tulou pronounced the best he ever tried of 
English make; and which, he farther observed, in a 
company of professors, were far superior to Monzani’s, 
are made under the inspection of, and tuned by, Mr. 
James, Editor of the * Flutist’s Magazine,’ &c. the 
prices of which are as follows :— 

With elastic 
plug C keys, 
like Nichol. 
son’s or Mon- 


With silver 

plates to the 
C keys, and 
case & clean- 





zani’s, ser complete, 

An 8-Keyed Flute tipt _— £88 0 £10 10 0 
BIDVET coccccccccecccccccescce J 

A 7-Keyed ditto, ditto ......... 7 7 0 9 9 0 

A ti-Keyed ditto, ditto ........ 6 6 0 8 8 0 


For Mr. Tulou’s opinion on these Instruments, see 
* The Harmonicon’ for August, and * The Flutist’s Ma- 
gazine’ Nos. 17 and 18, (the two Nos. incorporated, pub- 
lished on Friday last, the 7th of August. 

*,* Tie Amateurs of the Flute are informed, that 
Mr. James has incurred the great cxpense of re-printing 
those Nos. of his Magazine which were out of print. 
* The Flutist’s Magezine’ is therefore now complete from 
its commencement, at the following prices: Ist vol. 24s. 
in boards; 2nd vol 10s. in boards. No. 16, for January, 
1829, is just reprinted, price 2s. Amateurs are also 
informed, that Mr. James continues, as usual, to give 
lessons on the Flute, on moderate terms, at his lodgings, 
45, Warwick-street, Golden-square, or at the pupii’s 
residence. 





INVALUABLE DISCOVERY. 

| OWLAND’S ODONTO, of PEARLY 
E& DENTRIFICE, a vegetable preparation of con- 
firmed efficacy, for Beautify: g the ‘Teech, and Strength- 
ening the Gums.—Experience already characterizes Row- 
land's Odonto as the most infallible in felicitous result of 
any Dentrifice ever offered to public notice. Pleasart in 
application, though powerful in effect, this salubrious, 
assuasive, and invigorating specific, accelerates, without 
pain, the cutting of the teeth, and averts fatality, hitherto 
so prevalent at that critical period of infancy. To the 
adult, whose teeth are threatened with decay, and whose 
gums are scorbutic, Rowland’s Odonto will prove a sur- 
prisingly effectual renovator, imparting soundness and 
brilliancy, with fair presage through life of determined 
duration, and entirely excluding the recurrence of tooth- 
ache. ‘To the indefatigable research of an Indian Botan- 
ist, the world is indebted for this sustainer and embellisher, 
in the Odonto, of * the human face divine.’ As, in 
fact, creating and preserving a fine set of teeth, and puri- 
fying the gums, Rowland’s Odonto is generally recom- 
mended by the faculty ; and by all who are desirous of 
excelling in personal attraction will be appreciated, on 
trial, as a truly invaluable acquisition.—Price 2s. 9d. 
per box, Duty included.—Imposture is already on the 
alert: the public is therefore requested to observe that 
the Genuine Odonto has the name and address, ‘ A. 
Rowland & Son, 20, Hatton-garden,’ engraved on the 
Government Stamp, which is pasted on the wrapper—all 
other preparations styled Odonto are spurious and per- 
nicions, 





CARPENTER’S LECTURES ON BIBLICAL 
CRITICISM.—Most handsomely printed in octavo, 
price 12s. boards, - 

OPULAR LECTURES on BIBLICAL CRI- 
TICISM and INTERPRETATION: to which 
is added, a Vocabulary of the Symbolical Language of 

Scriptures By WILLIAM CARPENTER, Author 

ot‘ A Popular Introduction to the Study of the Holy 

Scriptures,’ &c. 

* Let no man, upon a weak conceit of sobriety, or an 
ill-applied moderation, think or maintain that a man can 
search too fat, or be too well studied in the Book of 
God’s Word ; rather let men endeavour an endless pro- 
gress or proticiency therein.’—Bacon. 

London: Printed for Thomas Tegg, Cheapside; 
Hatchard and Son, Piccadilly; J. Nesbit, Berners’. 
street ; and of all other Bookscllers. 

Where also may be had, by the same Author, 

An EXAMINATION of SCRIPTURE DIFFI.- 
CULTIES, elucidating 700 passages in the Old and 
New Testament. Price 12s. Also, 

SCRIPTURE NATURAL HISTORY, with nu. 
merous Cuts. I 4s. 

Just published, 8vo. 7s. 6d. boards, 

T OOGEVEEN on the GREFK PARTICLES: 

: translated into English, and abridged for the use 

of Schools. By the Rev. J. SEAGER, author of * Cri- 

tical Observations on Classical Authors.’ and several 

Greek Criticisms in the * Classical Journal.’ 

VIGER on the IDIOMS of the GREEK. By the 
same Author. Onthe same plen. Price 9s. 6d. 

*When you havea spare half-hour read ** Vigerus.” 
Consult him again and again, and read him a third time 
while you are in statu pupillari. Have the book almost 
by heart.’—Dr. Parr’s Letter to Dr. C. P. Burney. 

* This Volume is compiled with much industry and 
judgment, and altogether, a more valuable service could 
not well have been rendered to the inquiring student of 
the classies. We have great satisfaction in announcing 
that the same able editor is about to favour us with the 
critical work of Bos and Hermann, executed on a similar 
plan.”.—Oxtord Literary Gazette, No. 3. 

Bos and Hermann are under abridgment on the same 
plan, and will form about 200 pages each. The four 
works may be purchased separately or together, in ] vol. 
bvo. * Bos’ is expected te be published in December. 

Printed by A. J. Valpy ; and sold by Longman & Co. ; 
Baldwin and Co. ; Simpkin and Marshall ; and all other 
bookselicrs. 

Just published, by A. J. Valpy, M.A., price 5s. each 

and may be had of all booksellers, 
4CHOOL and COLLEGE GREEK C.ASSICS, 

3 with ENGLISH NOTES, QUESTIONS, &c. 

The tollowing are already published : 

EURIPIDES.—HECUBA. ‘By the Rev. J. R. 

Magor, Master cf Wisbeach School, and of Trin. Col. 


Cam. is. 
—MEDEA. 











By the same. 5s. 
— — —PHGENISS.E. By the same. 
[Will be published in September. | 

SOPHOCLES. —CEDIPUS TYRANNUS. By 
the Rev. J. Brasse, D.D., late Fellow of ‘Trin. Col. 
Camb. 5s. 

————(EDIPUS COLONEUS. By the same. 5s. 

‘This is, beyond all comparison, the best student's 
edition of a Greek play, which has ever been given to the 
public. ‘I'he original edition of Porson, which forms the 
ground-work of the present, is, after all, a book more 
adapted to the finished scholar and classical critic, than 
to those who are only pursuing the studies which are to 
render them worthy of a station within the envied pale.’ 
—Literary Chronicle, Jan. 1827. 

THUCYDIDES, HERODOTUS, XENOPHON, 
DEMOSTHENES, &c. will be published during the 
present year. 

At the express desire of many eminent Schoolmasters, 
Mr. Valpy has commenced the publication of a SERTES 
of such of the GREEK AUTHORS as are chiefly read 
in the upper classes of Schools and in Colleges. The 
best Texts are adopted, and the Critical and ExPLa- 
NATORY NOTEs are presented, it 1s presumed, in @ 
more inviting and accessible form than those of Latin 
Commentators, by avoiding that profuseness of annota- 
tion which frequently anticipates the ingenuity, super- 
sedes the industry, and consequently retarcs rather than 
promotes the improvement of the pupil. ExaMINATION 
QvEstTions, adapted to the points discussed in the 
Notes, and INDEXEs, are also added ; and the Series, it 
is hoped, will constitute a convenient introduction to the 
niceties and elegancies of Greek Literature, and to the 
perusal of that portion of the relics of antiquity which is 
best calculated to interest a youthful mind. 

Each play may be had separately ; and it is intended 
that all shall be published in a cheap duodecimo form. 

Sold by Baldwin, Longman, Whittaker, and all other 
booksell: rs. 

London: Printed and Published every Wednesday 

Morning, by F. C. WEsTLEY, 165, Strand, opposite 

Newcastle-street. 
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